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FTXHE communications of Mr. Richard Smith, editor of the Cincinnati 

| Gazette, to that journal from Washington City make it clear that 
Secretary Sherman would prefer to remain at the head of the Treasury 
Department rather than return to the Senate; that his personal rela- 
tions with General Garfield have not «been disturbed by anything that 
happened at the Chicago Convention, but that the President-elect pre- 
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fers for some reason to wait until February before making up his Cabi- 
net or choosing any member of it. It is a matter of doubt, therefore, 
whether Mr. Sherman will be Secretary of the Treasury after the 4th 
of March, and the doubt is to be resolved by General Garfield alone, 
although the contest in the Ohio Legislature may impel him to make 
a decision earlier than the month of February. If the state of uncer- 
tainty continues, and the contest in that body goes on, it is altogether 
likely that the State of Ohio will vote for Mr. Sherman's retention in 
the public service in the highest position at her command. Any other 
decision would be looked upon by the country as not only shortsighted 
but as an exhibition of great ingratitude. Such services as Mr. Sher- 
man has rendered to the State, the party, and the nation, although open 
to grave criticism here and there, are now’seldom met with in American 
statesmanship. 


As regards the incoming Administration, it may be said that Mr. 
Sherman stands at the forks of the road. If Mr. Garfield retains him 
as Secretary of the Treasury, it will be understood that he has z¢ sur- 
rendered to the Bosses. If Mr. Sherman is not retained, the sign will 
be equally clear that the Machine has overmastered him. The bone of 
contention is primarily the New York Custom-house, of which the 
Conkling faction are crazy to resume possession. With Mr. Sherman at 
the head of the Treasury their game would be blocked, as he does not 
stand in awe of Conkling. 
very much the same. 


The predicament of the other Bosses i 
All of them are anxious to resume business not 
as advisers but as dictators of appointments in their own States. Their 
role at the present time is that of supporters.of General Garfield's 
nomination for a second term, the senior Cameron having already de- 
livered himself at length upon that point, with a good deal of gush, in 
the columns of the Philadelphia Press. The junior Cameron, by the 
way, is reported to be at his wits’ end in his endeavors to control the 
Senatorial election in his own State in favor of somebody who will have 
no opinions. Cameron himself makes no pretensions to intellectual 
superiority. He stands, or did stand, for an astute party manager. He 
staked his reputation on the nomination of Grant at Chicago and lost 
the wager. His prestige was badly shattered, and it is now of the 
utmost importance that he should make it appear that he is to control 
the patronage of Pennsylvania under President Garfield, or else some 
man of brains may be elected as his colleague in the Senate. 

The question of creating life senatorships-at-large for the benefit 
of ex-Presidents has been much discussed during the week, apropos of 
the desire of General Grant's friends to provide for him a position of 
dignity and usefulness in the public service. We were inclined our- 
selves at one time to think the suggestion a good one, but the objection 
that the introduction of senators-at-large into the Senate would destroy 
the equality of the States in that body seems to be fatal. In the exist- 
ing condition of human nature it would be impossible to make any man 
a real senator “at large.” He would in fact, even if not in law, be a 
third senator from some one State, and would be so regarded every 
time he cast a vote on any question on which the country was seriously 
divided, Moreover, every time he voted he would diminish the weight 
of the vote of every senator who voted on the other side, and thus 
pro tanto deprive the States which they represented of “their equal 
suffrage in the Senate.” It seems, if this view is 


sound, pretty clear 


Nation. 


that the constitutional amendment which created itors-at-large 


would have to be ratified not by three-fourths of the States only, but by 
all of them, and this puts its adoption out of the question. The con- 


Mr. Blaine st 


sen 


troversy on the proposal has been most acrimonious. arted 
the adverse view, and, to everybody's surprise, his old admirer, the 
Tribune, fell foul of him, and informed him that his objection was not 
only not “weighty” but was “moonshine.” At this point the untor- 
tunate but well-meaning /venéng Post intervened, with what seemed 


to the common mind somewhat forcible support of Mr. Blaine’s inter- 


pretation of the “ equal-suffrage”” clause of the Constitution, but, 
growing heated, attributed to the 777dune “ ignorance,” * dulness,” and 


attribute au 







The 7rzbu at first blush inclined to 


this to a “ muddled head,’ 


* quibbling.” was 


but, on further consideration, concluded that 
cuss further 


it had a much more serious cause, and refused to “ di 


to 


gross and ap] 


A more melancholy, not to say 


with or even ‘notice’ a person capable of yarently 


deliberate misrepresentation.” 
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end to a great constitutional debate has never, to our 


red before in this country. 


er Ulus- 


We print elsewhere in a letter from Mr. D. A. Wells a furth 


1 +} 


tration of the kind of morality with which both parties conducted the 
late campaign. The Philadelphia Press also confesses to having 
the of a 
placard stuck up in Oldham, Lancashire, England, the 


innocent medium of spreading a false story 


been made 


Cncouragins 
hative ine- 


‘ 
on the stump and el 


operations in this country of the British free-traders against 
| j g 


dustry. In fact, we presume the lying done se- 


where on the Republican side about the tariff, after the tariff issue was 
by Mr. 


taken up, was unusually great, though the circular produced 


Wells is the most discreditable specimen of it. General Grant's story 


it attained no currency. 


The Republican managers and newspapers refused to touch it after the 


about General Hancock was also shocking, but 


first day, but they invited its author to take the stump, and spoke of 


his in terins of adulation not often heard in the modern 


oratory 


world. The Democrats prepared the way for the ruin of their re- 


putation by putting a man like Mr. Barnum in the chairmanship 


of their Committee. When they do such things they forget that 
they have no press capable of whitewashing them and giving theit 


rascalities a venial air. 


Mr. have also a letter, defends himself 


successfully enough against Judge Davis, and gives good reason foi 


Hewitt, from whom we 


his belief in the genuineness of the Morey letter, on the evidence 
of the letter itself and of his own knowledge of the drift of General 
Garfield's economical opinions. But he does not account for his fail- 
ure to notice the suspiciousness of the circumstances under which 
the letter appeared—especially its first production by the proprietors 
of an obscure and disreputable newspaper in the very last days of 
the campaign—in spite of his great caution with regard to the evi- 
This 


denial he peremptorily rejected as absolutely worthless in his speech at 


dence on the other side, such as General Garfield's flat denial. 


Rochester, October 25, and in his interview with the [Ver/d reporter, 
October 27, and in his speech at Tammany Hall, October 28. Supposing 
this to have been justifiable in the case of a letter produced by a known 
person of good character, was it justifiable in the case of a letter, the 
recipient of which did not appear and was not known, and the holder 
of which was a person of whose character but little was known and that 
little not good, and into whose line of business fraudulent sensational 
letters almost naturally fell ? 


We think Judge Davis should accept Mr. Hewitt’s offer of the bull 
calf. 
attack on him in court. 
or some such animal as an expiatory offering to Themis for having de- 


It would be the smallest atonement he could make to him for his 
Besides this, the Judge owes a calf, lamb, kid, 


livered a stump-speech from the bench, and the Hewitt calf would be a 
peculiarly appropriate victim. 

Mr. Lanier, the Deputy Collector of Internal Revenue, editor of the 
North Loutsiana Republican, and Republican candidate for Congress 
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world ove ills to lot of the turbulent, disorderly, and quarrelsome, 
ind in call the attention of those who think the South has nothing 
t ( ) ol s regards tl ( iracter of th men employed to exe- 
cut i l la to u Lan ca 

Whet r ex-Covernor (| Ur d States Senator-elect) los ph E. 
Brown, of Georgia, isa man devoid of scruple, a “ political acrobat” 


who profite onstruction and still knew when to to the 


return 


Democratic fold, member with Gordon of a ring controlling an infa- 


mous system of convict leases, and “true to one party and that is him- 
self ”’ ll this is of consequence to students of Southern politics and to 
ret ners, as V ii as to t negroes who lately celebrated his over- 
whelming election. Still, it does not seem to us to bear on the question 


of the comparative sagacity of Robert Toombs and of Senator Brown, 


or the advantage to the State of the triumph of ideas as to material 
development, the education of all classes, and political justice to the 
slacks, such as the latter has just avowed before a picked assemblage at 
Atlanta. If there exists in Georgia a Bourbonism indissolubly wedded 
to the Sslazus ¢g ind unreconciled and unreconcilable to the Constitu- 
tional Amendments, and on this account chiefly opposed to Mr. Brown, 
we cannot for our part doubt that, though the hand which guides it 
may be self the driving deep of the share is for the immediate and 


We have felt and sai 


| the same thing in re- 


gard to General Mahone in Virginia. The hope that “no white man 
ould do t! or “no gentien in do tl it, is based in the first place 
p i ( ( ption of human natu ind especially the nature 
of demagogues, and in the second upon a surprising unconsciousness 
of the decay of t machinery by which public sentiment, or the senti- 
mé f asn class controlling the mob, used to be enforced. 


What, let us ask any determined opponent of Messrs. Brown, Gor- 


ind Colquitt, ought to be the penalty for the Vicksburg A’era/d’s 


] 


denouncing the 


recent frauds in counting the ballots cast in the Missis- 


ppi “ Shoe-string District” by which Chalmers has been returned to 


Congress and Lynch defeated? The ballots were rejected wholesale 


on account of a typographical embellishment such as good taste dic- 


tates to every printer—simple dashes separating the classes voted for on 


the same ticket; “ distinguishing marks,” they were called, to bring 
them technically within the scope of the law. The Aera/d is a Demo- 
cra paper, but it says this has not been “ done in the interest of the 


as alleged, ‘ or the best interests of the people ; and 
flicials, the district, and the State should positi ely refuse 


ce will probably be set up that only a re- 
thods can avert the return of the carpet-bagger. It may 
f the Louisiana 


t they ar ) worse than the methods of 
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Re - ! 1 1876. Still, this leaves the question untouche 
Is / right « rong in reprobating them? If right, « 
( espe oter to side with it? If wror 

OV ne can make it hold its peac and. if S 

t re definitely maintaining the color 

TI pI na the pulpit have been considerably agitated for a we 
or two over the threatened production at Booth’s Theatre of a versi 
of the “P n-Play,”’ and the manager has concluded to withdraw 
out of deference to public opinion, which, it appears from his exposit 
of manager's ethics, he has “no right” to ignore. It was to have suc 
eeded ie engagement ol Mile. Bernhardt, we i lieve, and elaborat 





had been made for its presentation, The author, who has 


published an indignant but deje¢ted card since its withdrawal, says his 
work is v« different from the “ crude show-piece ” enacted at Ober- 
Ammergat nd is *“‘a solemn, moral, religious, well-di: ested, devout 
ind instructive composition, intended to live the life of all classic 


iterature"’ and ‘composed for the advanced age we live in.” If ther 
s anyth else it is probably that too. He is going to read it in publ 
nd demonstrate tl} lo a reporter he further said that before writin 
it he had spent “ five and a half years in the monasteries of Palestine, 
1 filth and vermin,” had “delved down into old manuscripts that had 
t been disturbed for hundreds of years,” and found what he wi 
d to find new, and charmed to find trv~, concerning the life of th 
Redeemer The result w something it was a pity to have the children 
miss they could never get it from the Bible. He had read it toa 


vho wanted to confute Bob Ingersoll with it, and to a com- 
ctors, Who ip} He added 


the only fairly correct Life of Christ was Beecher’s, 


eared as if they were at a funeral. 
incidentally that 


rtheless, incomplete compared with the play. In any 


event, however, this card came too late to have effect. The pape rs vied 


rece ncili tion « f 
+} 1 t nor CiO?T of thi oulrag 
the concrete suppressl mn Of tills OUlrape 


er in ingenious bstract free-speech and 
all, that is to say, except Je hn 
Kelly’s organ, as the Hera/d pointed out. There was, of course, a flood 
of letters from “ the people” ; rival managers were unanimous in saying 
that no amount of money could tempt them to produce it; and the 
of the different denominations preached against it, from 


ministers 
Talmage, who felicitously took as his text “The, 
Son of God The 


ttempts to show the essential logical difference between th« 


Tey 


;¢ rabbi to 


WISN 


crucify to themselves the afresh.” labored and 


eTronil 
groping 


Ober-Ammergau performance and the one proposed have been very 
amusing, but in most cases instinct worked out 7 very fair result. 


Foreign specie of the value of about three and a half millions of 
$300,- 


dollars arrived during the week, and the Treasury bought abou 


ooo of the 6 per cent. bonds which mature at the end of this year. 


Notwithstanding these accessions to the resources of the banks, the 


db 
loan market gradually became stringent, and the reserve of the banks 
Appearances indicate that several 


fell below the 25 per cent. limit. 


large stock speculators who control many millions of dollars threw their 


So large is the mercantile demand 
not only at the Stock 


Produce and the Cotton Exchange, that the pre- 


influence on the side of stringency. 
for money, and so wild is speculation becoming 
Exchange but at the 
sent lending 


foreign specie become a prime necessity even to support the present 


facilities of the banks are fully extended, and arrivals of 
volume of bank credits. In a few weeks, however, the corner, so to 
speak, will have been turned, and a very easy money market ‘s inevit- 
able. As this is generally understood, speculative holders of securities 
cling tenaciously to them and contentedly pay commissions for money 
to carry them from day to day. The Clearing-house exchanges last 
week exceeded in extent anything on record; and conservative inte- 
rests would undoubtedly be promoted if the volume of speculation 


should be reduced before the close of the year. 


The Irish state trials are said to be likely to begin towards the end 
of December. The indictment charges the defendants with “ seditious 
conspiracy,” which is defined by Mr. Justice Stephen, in his ‘ Digest of 
Criminal Law,’ as “ an agreement with one or more persons to do any 
act with a seditious intention common to both or all of them,” and a 
“seditious intention ” as an intention “ to raise discontent or disaffection 


mong her Majesty's subjects, or to promote feelings of ill-will or hos- 
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tility between different classes of such subjects.” The offence is set 


ti 
forth as a misdemeanor in the criminal information which starts the 
prosecution, partly in order to be able to obtain a special or struck jury, 
and partly to deprive the defendants of the right of peremptory chal- 
Challenges for 


reasonable cause in reasonable number will, however, of course be al- 


lenge, Which does not exist in cases of misdemeanor. 


lowed on both sides. The chances against an agreement of any jury 
that can be fairly impanelled are so great, however, that the trials are 
likely to end in something like a triumph of the defence, particularly as 
it will be able to produce numerous admissions from members of the 
Government of the existence of real cause for discontent. The mere 
introduction of the Disturbance Bill, which the Lords threw out, is a 
very powerful piece of evidence on this side. On the other hand, the 
murders and outrages, some of them very brutal, continue, and the hor- 
ror they excite is likely to tell against the Land-Leaguers. But it seems 
to be settled that, as we said last week, the Government will not at pre- 
sent ask Parliament for any extraordinary powers of repression, and is 
confining itself to heavily reinforcing the police with troops, so as to 
make anything like an organized revolt or a riot ona great scale im- 
The police, however, seem to have no detective capacity what- 
The best 
thing the Ministry could do now would be to borrow Mr. Gowen of 
Pennsylvania and his Coal and Iron Police, who hunted down the Molly 
Maguires in that State, and brought twenty of them tothe gallows. A 
correspondent calls our attention to the fact that it was Lord Denman 


possible. 
ever. None of the murderers is caught, or even traced. 


who made the remark about the probable result of jury-packing in Ire- 
land which we erroneously attributed to Lord Cottenham. 


The latest support of the case of the Irish tenantry has come from 
some very powerful letters in the Daz/y News from Mr. Russell, Q.C., 
one of the leaders of the English bar, but an Irishman and a member 
of Parliament for an Irish constituency. They are but an amplification 
of the propositions laid down by Professor Thorold Rogers, which we 
quoced last week. We would strongly advise those who are discussing 
the subject on this side of the water in the pulpit and elsewhere, and 
are disposed to settle it out of hand by ascribing the present turmoil to 
the character of the Irish peasantry, and particularly to their improvi- 
The land 
question in Ireland in no way differs from the land question every where. 
No race has ever submitted long to the tenure under which the Irish 


dence and laziness, to read more of the evidence about it. 


peasantry live; and itis as true of them as it was of the French people in 
Sully’s day, that their turbulence and mutiny are due not to natural per- 
versity, but to “impatience de souffrir.” The wildness and absurdity of 
their political aspirations must not blind us to the evils of their econo- 
mical condition—evils which really make them seem under the circum- 
stances remarkably thrifty and industrious. The “natural perversity” 
theory has been for ages a favorite defence of bad government, but we 
believe it has never yet stood the test of experiment. No race which 
has left the savage state has ever yet failed to labor and save when cer- 
tain of security and justice. 


The French papers received by the last mail are filled with accounts 
of the expulsion of the religious orders from their houses under the de- 
More comic reading than most of it is it 

Many of the societies barricaded them- 


crees of the 29th of March. 
would be hard to meet with. 
selves in their buildings as if prepared to resist a military assault, and 
were surrounded by a considerable body of troops, and only surrendered 
when their defences were forced. In one case the premises were 
blockaded with the view of reducing the brethren by famine, but one 
door was inadvertently left unguarded and the place was carried by a 
coup de main. Some of the monks threw themselves on the floor, and 
had to be removed by main force, singing psalms lustily while the 
police carried them out by the arms and legs. In some cases the Superior 
excommunicated the commissary of police, and in one this officer, being 
a wag, promptly gave a written receipt for the excommunication. The 
Chartreuse has been spared, the manufacture of liqueur not being con- 
sidered dangerous to the state. There seems to have been little popu- 
lar interest in the matter, the sympathizers with the monks who ap- 
peared on the scene being principally men and women of the upper 


classes. 
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The decrees were not enforced until after the decisio 


Court of Conflicts, that the courts of law had no jurisdiction of the 


matter. This decision illustrates one of the most curious and interest- 
ing differences between French and American or Et h jurisprucence 

In the United States and Great Britain officers of the law, like everybody 
else, are answerable in the courts of law for their acts. In other words 
the courts and the courts alone decide whether in any given case t 


have gone beyond their powers, In France, however, the administra- 


tion and the judiciary are treated as separate and independent powel 
and if an officer of the administration denies his legal liability, the 


1 tribur 


al, in some sort repre- 


If this t 


question is passed upon by a semi-politica 
senting the Government, and called the Court of Conflicts. 
bunal says that the act complained of was an administrative act, he 
can only be called to account before a board composed of his official 
superiors, or, in other words, of the persons under whose orders 
acted. The religious orders tried to get their cause int 
law, as a question of property, but the Court of Contlicts ruled that the 


courts had no jurisdiction, 


The French Radicals have sustained a severe 
of two of their principal editors, Laisant, of the /'e/7¢ Pardszen, and 
Rochefort, of criminal libel in charging General de Cissey, now a Sena- 
tor and formerly Minister of War, with gross jobbery and malversation 
when in office, and in communicating information and giving an interest 
in fraudulent contracts to a Madame de Kaulla, whe was his mistress 
and a German spy. On the trial they were unable to furnish any proof 
whatever of their charges, which appear to have been made in shee 
wantonness, and they were accordingly convicted and fined ; but fined 
only, though imprisonment is almost always inflieted in such cases 
The lightness of the sentence is said to have, caused great dissatistac 
tion in the army, but is defended on the ground that the courts wished 
to give Radical editors a warning that this sort of thing would not he 
permitted, bat without converting them into martyrs. Laisantis a deputy, 


and there is a movement in favor of compelling him to resign his seat. 


The Gladstone Ministry has achieved a great and well-deserved 
triumph in the occupation of Dulcigno by the Montenegrins, which has 
at last been brought about by the energetic action of Dervish Pasha, 
who superseded Riza Pasha as soon as it became plain that England 
Earl Gran- 

After the 


Porte had sent out the extraordinary circular despatch in which it declared 


at ieast, if not all the rest of the Powers, was in earnest. 


ville in a recent speech has explained how it came about. 


that it would not surrender Dulcigno unless the Powers abandoned the 
naval demonstration and promised never again to resort to anything of 
the kind, and that even in that case it would only withdraw from the 
place and would not hand it over to the Montenegrins, England pro- 
posed to seize the customs duties at Smyrna and hold them until the 
Most of the Powers, if not all, declined to 
News of 


was so frightened at the 


Sultan came to his senses. 
share in this operation, but England determined to act alone, 
this reached Constantinople, and “the Palace” 
prospect of losing so much good money that a promise to deliver Dul- 
cigno unconditionally was promptly made, and Dervish Pasha, who is 
noted for his determination and had had some experience in dealing with 
Albanians, was sent to command the troops outside the place. He ac- 
cordingly called on the Albanians to withdraw, and on their refusal at- 
tacked and dispersed them, and then formally surrendered the town to the 
Montenegrin commander. This leaves the field now open for the set- 
tlement of the Greek question; but this will probably not be taken up 
before spring, inasmuch as there seems reason to look for active co- 
operation from France after the next general election, which will take 
place in March or April. It is believed that when the new Legislature 
meets, if the election goes to his liking, Gambetta will no longer refuse 
to form a ministry, and that when he does he means to begin his ad- 
ministration by making French foreign policy a little more self-assert- 
ing. Greece offers a field in which this change can be made with the 
least possible damage to German susceptibilities, But in any case he 
is committed to stronger action on behalf of the Greeks than France 
has yet taken. Whether the Greeks will be able to wait so long with 
their present large force under arms is another matter. 











DEMOCRATS AND CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 





! an agitation for civil-service reform among 

i t Dem t t late election is a phenomenon which is 
Key food for a good deal of ill-natured 

| tire. The fun the re making of it is not by any means 

rhe sincerity of the post-election interest of the Democrats ina 

which they never mentioned before the election, is naturally and 

bly open to suspicion. But it would, nevertheless, be very un- 

e for those whose interest in the subject is real to enquire too closely 

ito the motives of such politicians as take it up in either party. We 
pect there is not much to choose between them on the score of sin- 
erity. The Republicans have been recommending the reform in their 
piatforms ever since 1872, but they have been careful never to allow it 
¢ brought forward on the stump, and have been as contemptuous as 


the Democrats in their tre 


ent of it in Congress. They have gone 


even further than this, in withdrawing all support from the head of their 
( party, Mr. Hayes, and loading him with contumely because he to 
a certain extent took the recommendation of the platform on which he 
was nominated, with regard to the mode of appointment, as seriously 
meant. We have little doubt, t o, that any one who brought up the 
question of civil-service reform in a circle of working politicians would 
find himself even more respectfully listened to by Democrats than Re- 
publicans. No subject excites at this moment more disgust and annoy- 
ince among “the men inside politics” in the Republican party than 
this one. The account given in ‘ Democracy’ of the feelings with which 


Senator Ratcliffe regarded Mr. French, the Connecticut Congressman 
who ventured to broach it in his presence, is but a faint picture of the 
way in which one of its advocates would be regarded by a Republican 
Boss and a party of henchmen in a hotel parlor. The mixture of loath- 
ing, contempt, and amusement he would excite in them would make all 
discussion with him impossible. But this does not indicate that the 
moral condition of the Republican politicians is any worse than that of 
the Democrats. The greater sensitiveness of the former on this sub- 
ject has just the same source as that of the slaveholders’—viz., their 
personal interest in and responsibility for the abuse which is assailed. 
Most of the leading Republican politicians now on the stage have 
come into prominence under or through the abuse. It is associated 
with all their triumphs and struggles. It has helped them into and 
kept them in place and power. They are familiar with and skilled in 


its working. They cannot imagine politics without “spoils” to re- 
ward the “workers” after the victory, any more than the Duke of 
Wellington could see “how the king’s government was to be carried 


} 


on” without the rotten boroughs. A permanent civil service, with no 
assessments, and no “claims,” and no officeholders to run the primaries 
and the conventions, seems nearly as strange and odious and fantastic 
to them as the notion of a State with negro citizens would have seemed 
in 1860 to a South Carolina planter. 

Ihe Democrats do not labor under this impediment in approaching 
the subject. It is true they originated the “spoils system,” but they 
originated it in the day of small things, when the Federal patronage 


} sit } 
bore about tl 


1e same relation to the Federal patronage of to-day as the 
plunder of a country grocery would bear to the “loot” of the Chinese 
Emperor’s Summer Palace. What they have suffered during the last 
twenty years in seeing so many offices distributed and so much money 
handled by the enemy is probably beyond description ; it has certainly 
never been and never will be described. To have planted such a sys- 
tem and watered it, and then see others gather the increase, is an ordeal 
such as in all probability no other political party has ever passed 
through. They have striven hard to regain possession of it every four 
years since they lost it, but without success, and the result is that they 
have now lost all sense of responsibility for it, and can talk about it with 
a calm and absence of emotion of which hardly any Republican politi- 


cian is capable. A Democrat may not agree with you when discoursing 


civil-service reform to him; he may even be secretly amused by your 
earnestness and hopefulness, but he will not be irritated by them, or 
feel, as the Republican is apt to feel, that there is a personal point in 
your remarks. His position towards the spoils system now is, in fact, 
very like that of the Northern Democrat in old times towards Southern 
slavery. The Northern Democrat believed in and defended slavery, 
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but he did not defend it as the Southern slaveholder did, with the pas- 
sion and vehemence of a man who is defending his property and the 
social system under which he was born. So also the Democratic poli- 
tician may believe firmly in the beauty and propriety of treating the pub- 
lic offices as the personal perquisites of the leading politicians of the 
party in power, but this beauty and this propriety cannot come home to 
him with the force and persuasiveness with which they come home to 
the Republican politician who has passed some of his happiest hours in 
administering the system, and who has owed to it much of what he 
most values in his public life. In attacking it in his presence you are, 
as it were, criticising his furniture and his wife’s dress, and the manners 
of his children, and the wrinkles of his aged mother. 

The motives of the Democrats in starting the agitation now are 
probably mixed, as party motives usually are. The late election has 
impressed on most of the intelligent men of the party, as it was 
never impressed before, the necessity of offering something posi- 
tive to the small body of uncertain voters who now in all the doubt- 
ful States turn the scale. Hitherto the party has totally ignored this 
class. Its platforms and speeches have been addressed simply to the 
main body of the faithful, who are sure to vote the regular ticket 
without regard to the platform. By the discontents of the undisci- 
plined Republicans, and by the new aims and expectations of the 
generation which has come on the stage since the war, it has not sought 
to profit. Moreover, it has not had in its immobility the Republican 
resource of “ pointing with pride.” It has nothing very creditable to 
point to within forty years, and its exploits of the earlier period have 
distinctly passed into the history which is read but not felt. What is 
still more unfortunate, the one or two novelties it has added to its col- 
lection of attractions have been things like the paper-money craze, 
which its older men cannot produce without hanging their heads for 
shame. It has relied, in 1876 and this year, mainly on a carefully edited 
story of Republican rascalities, we fear mostly true, but which, as long 
as the Democratic policy is veiled in obscurity, produces comparatively 
little result. The Republicans have been able to neutralize its effect by 
the proffer of reasonable certainty with regard to the future. 

This alone might not lead the Democrats to take up civil-service re- 
form as a desirable “ new feature,” such as newspaper publishers offer 
their subscribers at*the beginning of the new year. But civil-service 
reform has attractions besides the chance it offers of winning over a 
small body of Republican independents and malcontents. There 
can be little doubt that the enormous advantage the “spoils sys- 
tem” gives to the party in power, in meeting all attempts to dis- 
lodge it, has at last made some impression on the Democratic 
mind. It is becoming clearer than it has been that a large and 
growing civil service used vigorously and remorselessly as an elec- 
tioneering machine, and compelled to place its salaries at the disposal 
of the party in power, furnishes that party with a defence which no Oppo- 
sition can in ordinary times, without the help of some great wave of 
popular excitement, hope to overcome, and which no ordinary scandals 
or maladmmistration can neutralize. The mere contribution of such a 
body to the campaign fund is of itself a very formidable obstacle to any 
attack on the Government, in these days when campaign expenses 
amount to as much as the revenue of a large State. Taking the office- 
holders’ salaries at $20,000,000 in the aggregate, even five per cent. of 
assessments—the rate in this last canvass is said to have been higher— 
would put $1,000,000 in the party treasury, and against this the Op- 
position has to fight with the aid of volunteer contributions only. 
Of course there is no doubt that the Democrats have ever since 1868 
been hoping to get hold of this admirable machine themselves, and if 
they did get hold of it would work it with zeal and efficiency; but it is 
more than probable that they have made up their minds, or are making 
up their minds, that they have little or no chance of the Government 
with the machine, and are reaching the conclusion that the Government 
without the machine would not be a bad thing, and at all events would 
be better than nothing, and if lowering their demands will help them to 


get it are ready to lower them. 

Those who attach supreme importance to the reform will, of course, 
welcome help from any quarter without enquiring too curiously into the 
motives of those who offer it. The day is probably far distant when it 
would be possible to construct a party which could get into power on 
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the civil-service reform issue alone. 


t 


It is not broad or deep enough to 


build a party on. It has very wide bearings, but it is after all a question 


of improvement in machinery, the object of which is to leave legislators 
more time for their proper work, and to give public opinion free play 
ipon the Government, and to provide for the more careful and efficient 
transac tion of the public business. It is not a question on which men 
will be divided by those general ideas on the function or province of 
covernment out of which parties grow and by which they are main- 
tained. A man may be a free-trader or protectionist, a strict or a 
loose constructionist, a Democrat or a Republican, in fact, and yet be 
a civil-service reformer just as readily as he may be a friend of book- 
keeping by double entry, or of a good system of steamboat inspection. 
The reform, whenever it comes, will, therefore, probably have to be 
made by one or other of two great parties which more fundamental 
questions have created, and it makes not the slightest difference by 
which it is made, or whether by one or both. Democratic arguments 
or votes in its favor are, therefore, just as good as Republican argu- 
ments or votes, and it is of no sort of consequence what the motives 
of either party in carrying it may be. If it has to wait until it can 
command a majority of pure and disinterested members of Congress 
who will support it simply from a profound conviction of its importance, it 
will wait for something to which no reform the world has yet seen has 
owed its success. In politics we have to allow men to do the right 
thing without furnishing proof of a change of heart, or even being able 
Nor 
must we be affected too much by the Republican taunt that the Demo- 


to clear themselves of the charge of hypocrisy and time-serving. 


crats have had a chance of reforming the civil service in this city, but 
have never done it. This is true; but if they had reformed the civil 
service in New York, with the kind of constituency they have here, in 
the teeth of the example the Republicans were setting them everywhere 
else, they would have displayed an amount of virtue and of capacity of 
which there has hitherto been no example in American history. Repub- 
licans may on this as on other subjects reproach them with not coming up 
to the Republican standard, but not for failing to rise higher. It is law- 
ful to encourage one’s neighbor to live better than one’s self, but it 
would be ridiculous to make his failure to do so a cause of furious cen- 
sure. 


THE SIGNAL-SERVICE SUCCESSION, 

FTSHE public apathy on the subject of the future management of the 

| Signal Service affords a striking example of indifference to public 
questions which, in the parlance of the time, “ have no politics in them.” 
Next in importance to the great financial, commercial, and educational 
concerns of the country we may fairly place those interests which are to 
be promoted by the meteorological reports of the Signal Office. It is of 
the greatest importance to every farmer within reach of the telegraph 
and to every shipowner in the country that the organization which is to 
issue these reports shall be as efficient as possible, and especially that 
every available means that science can suggest for securing the cer- 
tainty of the predictions shall be intelligently utilized. It depends alto- 
gether on the future management of the office whether its activity shall 
be confined to a lifeless routine without any attempt to make new dis- 
coveries or introduce improved methods, or whether it shall be animated 
by that progressive spirit wnich will not be satisfied until every man 
within reach can be informed of coming meteorological changes as long 
in advance as it is possible for them to be foreseen. 

Of the importance of a correct policy in this respect no two opinions 
can be entertained. The great mistake which is at the bottom of the 
popular and official apathy on the subject is that of supposing that a 
system of scientific improvement is a mere matter of administration, 
which can be carried out by any officer of good sense. The question is 
supposed to be that of a few professors or other experts studying the 


weather-maps and working out the results to order. The professors 


are supposed to be so ready to engage in this work that the Govern- 
ment has nothing to do but to avail itself of their labors, without the 
exercise on its own part of any but the most every-day management. 
As a consequence of this view not one of the persons prominently men- 
tioned in connection with the management of the greatest meteoro- 
logical system in the world has any pretensions to a knowledge of 
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the subject, or to any such acquaintance with scientific principles 
and scientific men as might enable him to go intelligently to work. 
To see what a mistake is here made we have only to look care- 
fully at the situation. So far as administration and orga are 





the meteorological service was wholly the creation of 


General Myer. Scientifically there was nothing to 


y t 
OTrivimate, 


Years before, Professor Henry had exhibited a daily weather-map 
at the Smithsonian Institution, made up from telegraphic reports 
from a number of stations through the country. In 1869 Professor 


Abbe established at the Cincinnati Observatory the daily issue of 


printed weather-map from reports furnished by the telegraph compa- 


nies. This was accompanied by a forecast of the probable weather in 
Ohio, and was, so far as we are aware, the first attempt in this coun- 
try to issue a regular daily announcement of coming meteorological 
changes. When the Signal Service was organized General Myer trans- 
planted Mr. Abbe and his system, the latter enlarg: 1 the ratio of the 
| resources at his disposal to those of the Cincinnati Observatory. The 
leading feature of his policy was to avoid all association with other 


| agencies which might in any way interfere with the complete indepen- 
dence of his operations. He made no attempt to secure active scien- 
tific co-operation in the conduct of the work, hold that the office 


could not make the advance of meteorological science any part of it 


functions. This course was not so unwise as it m 


t at first sight ap- 
pear. He had the good sense to see that scientific results could not be 
ground out by mere administrative machinery. In a country like ou 

where there is no great scientific centre of opinion in which the work 
of individual investigation can be criticised and examined, the danget 


of charlatanism is great, and the temptation in this direct 
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cially strong in a Government office, where 


a newspaper reputation 
be secured with such ease. We may lay it down as a safe rule that no 
difficult scientific investigation can be conducted except by or under the 
Myer 


a Selence, oO1 
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direction of a few of the ablest men. Now, General made no 


pretensions to*an acquaintance with meteorology as 


He W 


who had the genius to see that in apprising the public of the 


W ith 
the branches of physics essential to it. 


is a fairly educated man, 


motion of 


storms by a telegraphic system a great field of usefulness was opene 


and who was possessed of the organizing ability to put his \ 
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practical form. It was not at all discreditable to him that he shrun 


from attempting what might have proved 


himself to making the best use of what was already 
ology. 
Now, if the public of the 


sent system, if the office is to be confined to a mere routine without any 


are to be satisfied with a continuance pre- 


attempt to improve the methods of prediction, then it makes very little 


difference who is put in charge of the work. One man can run the ma- 
chinery about as well as another. But it would be discreditable to our 


enterprise and our scientific spirit to rest contented without a decided 


effort At the 


Rae we af . © th 
wortny the a science, for the 


at improvement. present time meteorology 


the 


manner have never been at the disposal of in- 


is hardly 
name of reason that materials for 
studying it in a scientific 
vestigators. It comprises little 


certain application, and a gre 


more than a few practical rules, of un- 
lisconnected 
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it mass of ¢ facts which no one 


knows how to handle. But there is no good reason why this 


TI 
soht h y \ - larce xtent of . 
ig@nt hours over a large extent of c¢ 


te 
State ol 


things should continue. e observations of the state of the weather 


at intervals of ¢ untry, continued 


through ten years, now afford a mass of material for the study of me- 


teorology and its reduction to a science such as has never before existed. 
5) 


The question is, whether we can now gain such a knowledge of the 


laws which govern the wind and weather that the public can be noti- 
fied of coming changes not merely a few hours in advance, as at pre- 
sent, but one or more days. 
Office itself. 


ahilitr 
ability, a 


This question can be attacked only by the 
of 
nd therefore cannot be undertaken by a private individual, even 
if he has the time 
tific head it would be a most difficult undertaking to organize a schem«s 
of intellectual labor of this kind. 


It requires the co-operation of men of every degree 


and inclination. Under the most experienced scien- 
The experimental physicist and the 
mathematician must unite their powers before any results can be cb- 
tained. 


proceeds to select his scie ntific workers ! 


What a problem is before the head of the service when he 
It may be safely assumed in 
advance that every applicant who presents himself is unfit for any but 
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HEWITT AND THE MOREY LETTER 


To THE Eprror or THE NATION: 


SIR When Ju lve Davis was forced to retract the false Statement upc 





} 1 


which he had founded an extra-judicial attack upon my private character, h 
| partisan animus was demonstrated and his power to injure me was destroyed. 


Phere could een him and me, but the controver 


no longer be any issue betw 
d to the 


| was transferre bar, traditions ke had outraged, and to the pre 
whose rights he had violated. 


> 





is relieved from the necessity of replyin; 


in reference to the ‘‘ Morey letter, 


to his person 





I am perfectly 





yf judicial privilege forms no justification whatever for 


ny mistakes or errors of judgment which I may have committed duri: 





r tl 


bn at 





progress of this unfortunate affair, and I am fully persuaded that some furthe: 
xplanation is needed from me in order that my motives and action may | 


properly understood, and the just measure of my responsibility be estimated. 


I shall limit this explanation to two points, in reference to which it seems to 
me I have been misapprehended. 
by Judge Davis that my conduct was open to 


} 
] 


It was assumed 


be- 


to have existed between General 


censure 


cause of the ‘‘ friendship” which is alleged 


Garfield and myself. Even on the supposition that there was a warm friend- 
hip between us [ am at a loss to conceive how the expression of my belief in 
the authenticity of t 


1e signature attached to the ‘‘ Morey letter” in any way 


violated its ol] Che sentime 





ts expressed in the letter are not dis- 


honorable, but, although open to dispute, are held by the doctrinaires in poli- 





tical economy to be incontrove le. ‘They teach that the right to buy in the 
cheapest and to sell in the dearest market is as applicable to labor and « apital 
is it is to commodities. General Garfield has been a careful student of poli- 


tical economy, and the expression of these familiar views seemed to be the most 
natural thing in the world for a man who professed to accept theoretical prin- 
ciples as the guide to legislative action. So far as I had knowledge of his 
| 


suppo ea 


opinions, and especially as tested by 
pressed h s re 


as to the 


his votes, I that the letter ex- 


1] sentiments, so that it 


never occurred to me that my opinion 
nature did him the slightest personal injustice, and if I had been 
] icted n I did. 


nd I should not have 
ind never had been ‘‘ friends” in any 





ntherwise tha 





a matter of fact we were not 
f We met fe 


Forty-fourth Congress. I soon learned to admire his intellectual ability, his 


proper sense of the term. r the first time at the opening of th 


wonderful force in debate, and his unrivalled power of statement, especially 


This ad- 


uperable bar to 


on financial questions, where, as 2 rule, our views were in accord, 


miration I frequently expressed, but there was, in fact, an 


tion of any friendship between us from the outset, and this bar never 


was, no! any possibility could ever have been, removed. For four years 
we were near neighbors ; we both kept house, and my mode of life was such 


as to bring to my table for social intercourse the prominent men of both 


g 
parties. General Garfield never crossed my threshold, nor did I ever enter 
his door. If we had been friends such a state of things would have been 
im] ible. 

But hough we were not friends we were not enemie As I have stated 


elsewhere and now repeat, our relations were always pleasant, but they were 


the pleasant relations of political opponents and not of personal friendship. 


Phis statement is only made because it is necessary for my justification, and 


no doubt it will be confirmed by General Garfield. If any further evi- 
dence, however, be needed on this point let your readers refer to my speech 
in the Congressional Record of February 24, 1879, by which it will be seen 
that even if the tie of friendship had ever existed it must have then be:n 
sundered ; and good reason will appear why I was not prepared to accept as 
conclusive the mere verbal denial of General Garfield, when his sworn tes- 
timony on a previous memorable occasion had failed to satisfy his own 
party associates, his neighbors, and the very newspapers which have reflected 
most severely upon me for my want of confidence in his unsupported asser- 
tron. 


Jud 


tents of the letters which I produced for comparison only, in order to prove the 


re Davis does, indeed, in violation of all propriety, refer to the con- 





signature of General Garfield, as the evidence of friendship between us. If 
Tud 


ral Garfield a trivial gift which Jed to this correspondence, he would scarcely 


e Davis had known the circumstances under which I presented to Gene- 


D 


“e 


have made this fanciful excursion into the regions of ‘‘ mistaken phraseology” ; 
but I cannot better demonstrate the absurdity of the conclusion that it was any 
evidence of friendship than by the offer I now make to Judge Davis of a simi- 

r gift of the masculine gender, the acceptance o ich, as eeders of 
lar gift of t asculine gender, th : ince of which, as all breeders of 
unregistered Jersey cattle know, will relieve me from an encumbrance for 


which even the butcher is not a profitable refuge. 


The unfounded charge of treachery to a friend being thus disposed of, it 





only remains, before giving an explicit answer to the questions propounded in 
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course would diminish and not increase the rewards of labor I his forgery. Being willing to avail himself of that reputation for such 
‘* Hence I do not desire to see our manufacturing interests conser # ~=purposes, he 


CL neN eg 


iis conduct which has been 








It is, in fact, difficult to know 


t mu he « t sought, or the means employed to com 


MORE MORAL LESSONS OF THE CAMPAIGN 
rHe | oR OF THE NAT 
, , aii 
S! Asaf r contribution to moral history of the recent political 
campaign I desire to call attention to the following publication, which in the | 


ard was issued from the Republican National Headquarters in | 
New York City, } ind | 


tributed by thousands in Brooklyn, and 
| prior to the election | 





understeod once for all that the salvation of England depends 
upon tl tion of American manufactures, and th the only possible 
way in which American manufactures can be destroyed is by free-trade. This 
can only come through Democracy, and Democracy can only secure control of | 


England must laugh in her 


this Republic by the votes of Irishmen. How 
serve her 


e sees the men who left their homes vowing vengeance 
] ntrol of the country, wi 


interests by working for a party which, if it gets ¢ 


the policy she 





inevitabiy carry out most desires 


It seems hardly necessary to assert that this alleged extract was never ¢x- 
tracted from anything, and that the whole publication was a fraud, and as | 
The in- 


the Chinese letter attributed to General Garfield. 
alone 
assertion, for no person or paper really favoring 


tupid and untrue, and so likely to 


upl 
I 


much a forgery as 


trinsic evidence to this effect is ufficient to establish the truth of this 
free-trade would ever be 
foolish enough to indulge in utterances so 
be used to the pre judice of the very object which it was desired to promote, 
But, apart from this, the direct evidence is complete, for there is no organiza- 
tion publicly known as the ‘* Free-Trade Club of London,” and what does 
not exist and never has existed of course could not have issued any pamphlets. 
forgery meant ig the t ide Club of | 


as he pre bal ly did) the Cobden Club of Eng- 


If the author of the in usil rm ‘*‘ Free-T: 


London” to designate thereby 


land (which, by the way, is not exclusively devoted to the advocacy of free- 
trade), then I simply deny that this organization has ever made o1 authorized 


any such publication, or that there is anything in any of the numerous eco- 


nomic essays which it has published that is characterized in even the remotest 
degree by sentiments akin to those expressed in the card in question. 
Under these circumstances it is somewhat difficult to see wherein the 
wrong and immorality of this forgery differ in either kind or degree from 
those involved in the forged Chinese letter, which the whole community is very 
justly called upon to reprobate and punish, The animus in both cases was 
the same—namely, to deceive intentionally with the expectation of influencing 

; ; 


difference: that the Chinese-l 


ils, while the ‘‘ Free-Trade Club of London” forgery 


votes—with thi tter forgery was probably the 


work of confessed rasc: 


was, with equal probability, the work of men who would scorn to be charac- 
terized as other than gentlemen. Furthermore, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that ten voters were influenced by the latter fraud where one was im- 
posed upon by the former. But it makes an amazing amount of difference in 
he goring. 

gs 


Davip A, WELLS. 


litics as well as in farming whose bull does t 


py 


MARCH OF REFORM IDEAS 


lo THE NATION: 


Sir: Your correspondent who objects to my suggestion that voters should 


4 


EpiTror or TH 


** disfranchise "’ themselves in the interest of civil-service reform 


should remember that it was 


sometimes 
ro, and in expectation of an 


made four weeks ag 





eight years’ fight. But the matter has grown eight years in those four weeks, 





estion which might have been proper then is out of place now. 





and the sug 


Four weeks ago the feeling in favor of reform in the civil service was 


mainly confined to the readers of a few large journals. Other voters were 


carefully instructed by their newspapers of both parties that this was a cry 
You do 


raised by a few doctrinaires, undeserving of any serious reflection. 
some of your correspondents know, the flat impossibility of 


not know, but 


obtaining even a discussion.of the question in local papers. In other re- 


spects, contributions, with a free choice of subjects, were eagerly accepted ; 


but that subject was fadz. And so the mass of the people knew nothing 


about it. 
cratic papers without finding all the ridicule of the editorial shaft expended, 


Now you can hardly open one of the brighter and stronger Demo- 


not on civil-service reformers, but on the stupid persons who cannot see that 
civil-servic The door, 
which seemed shut for years to come, is wide open at last, when and where it 


‘ted; and I 


> reform is the one burning need of American politics. 


myself 


ie 


was least expec hope never to have to ‘‘ disfranchise” 





The Nation. 


| will be begun in the February Scridzer’s. 





{ Number 8o; 


I VORTHINGTON will publish Mr. Swinburne’s new volume, ‘ Stu- 
. 


the English school ; and a new edition of a work out of print, 


dies in Song’; ‘ Pictures and Painters’—lives of the chief artists of 
* Pompeii, its 
Kemains and Re-Discovery.’——New stories by Mrs. Burnett and Mr. Cable 
The publishers of this magazine 


| are bringing out for the holidays a new portfolio of proof impressions from 


the cuts iri Scrténer’s and in St. Nicholas. ‘The edition will be limited to 


Professor R. B. 





* Norse Mythology ’ is being 


B. Bun 


Anderson’s 


1,500 copies. 


translated into Italian for publication at Milan next year.——The J. 
Publishing Co., Hartford, have completed, by the issue of the second volume, 
their American edition of Smith and Cheetham’s ‘ Dictionary of Christian 


Antiquities,’ of the merits of which we have already spoken in No. 603 of th 
A 


‘ation, We observe that the present volume bears an American copyright, 
1 


owing to the collaboration of American scholars. 


The more important of 


S artic le 5 


t are Lectionary, Litany, Lord's Day, Holy Orders, Monastery, 
Money, Music, Names, Obsequies of the Dead, Parish, Penitence, Pope, 
SI 


Life, Tombs, Wonders, and Years.——A new revised and 
el larged edition of Marion 


g 
has been printed from fresh plates by Charles Scribner’s Sons.——D, Apple- 
of the United 


very, Social 


Harland’s ‘Common Sense ia the Household’ 
ton & Co, publish a ‘ Brief Synopsis of the Collection Laws 


States and Canada,’ whose utility is obvious. ‘Twenty set questions are asked 
and answered under each State in turn ; an arrangement far better than tabu- 
lation. ——A novel and very convenient ‘Conspectus of the History of Political 
Parties and the Federal Government,’ compiled by Prof. Walter R. Houghton, 
of Indiana University, has been published by Granger, Davis & Co., Indian- 
The form is folio, The text consists of a brief summary of Colonial, 


Revolutionary, and Confederation issues and parties, with the chief politi 


apolis. 
events, followed by short accounts of each administration since 1789, and the 


main statistics of each Presidential election, This is succeeded by the full 
text of party platforms (including the famous Kentucky and Virginia Resolu- 


From the ‘Census Atlas’ is 


tions of 1798-9), and by lists ef governors, bor- 
rowed the graphic colored chart of revenue, expenditures, and public debt ; 
the United States, showing party prepon- 


folded chart showing the 


there is a colored political map of 
derance in each Congressional district; and a 
development and course of parties, in snake-like forms, the complexion of 
each Congress and the length of its session, and much other information in- 


> 
geniously stowed away. We have noticed a slight error in the account of th: 


rise of the Liberty party, but on the whole this ‘Conspectus’ is to be recom- 
The Navy Department has, since its determination 





me nded for referenc e. 
of West India longitudes by telegraph in 1877, continued the work, and now 
issues a set of determinations for the east coast of South America by way of 
Lisl Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio, Monte- 


video, Buenos Ayres, and Para are the stations described.——The 


m, Madeira, and Cape Verde Islands. 
Ami %ican 
Art Review for November opens with an interesting account of several Cin- 
cinnati artists—Tarny, Duveneck, and Drake—of whose werks several sam- 


ples are given. The American etching, ‘‘ November,” is by Samuel Parrish, 


and in feeling and design well accords with its name. ‘ii.e f 
Mrs. Clement traces the carcer of 


eground is 
least successful in execution. the Belgian 
painter Wiertz, and there is the usual miscellany of news, correspondence, 
and bibliography.—The //arvard Register will cither be suspended at the 
close of the present year or be converted into a magazine at a higher price. 
We trust it will find the requisite support. ‘Pwo articles in the Novembe1 
number merit special attention: that describing the new debating society 
called the Harvard Union, and the list of female benefactors to the college 
from its inception—a list which may be expected to lengthen as the Annex 
prospers.——The issue of the Boston J/edical and Surgical Fournal foi 
October 14 is called an ‘‘ educational number,” and, in fact, gives a large 
amount of 1 information the chief schools of this 
country and of Europe, and two original articles on Ana- 
tomy Acts” and the ‘‘ Regulation of the Practice of Medicine in the 
United States.” The current number of the American Naturalist an- 
nounces the consolidation of the American Liutomologist with that journal, 


medical 





usefu about 


‘ American 





in which it will be represented by a new department under the con- 
duct of Dr. C. V. Riley. This seems to be a wise step. The leading 
paper of this number, copiously illustrated, is on the ‘‘ Extinct Cats of 
America,” by Prof. E. D. Cope. 

of the Library Fournal the most suggestive paper is perhaps Mr. S. 5. 
Green’s on the ‘‘ Relation of the Public Library to the Public Schools.” The 
report of the Edinburgh meeting of the United Kingdom Association fills 25 
pages. The Yournal states that Poole’s Index is nearly ready for the press, 
and that a publisher has been found for it——'The first Bulletin of the Insti- 





In the September-October numbei 


tut Géographique International announces the details of an Italian expedition 
to the South Pole, under the auspices of Commander Cristoforo Negri and 
Lieut. Bove, a companion ef Nordenskjéld’s in the voyage of the Iega. 


The 
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Dec. 2, 1880 


‘The 


expedition will leave Genoa by the end of March, 1881, and wii! be absent 





three years. The sixth volume of the annual ‘ Almanach des Spectacles ’ 


es to us this year later than ever. It is still the same succinct account of 


gestes of the French stage, and the same beautiful specimen of 


the Jatls ct £ 





type, paper, and presswork are all well-nigh perfection. The 
ear is a portrait of Mile. | 


Jeanne Samary etched by M. 


Lalauze. The little volume resembles its predeces ors in all respects save 


that it contains an interesting and instructive table of the gross receipts of the 


chief Parisian theatres for each of the past nine years.——The Cofley Medal 
of the Royal Society of London has been given to Professor J. J. Sylvester, 
of Baltimore. ‘The medal was founded upon a bequest of Sir Godfrey Cofley 
in 1709. It was first awarded by the society to Dr. Benjamin Franklin in 


D. Dana in 


and others abroad. 


1753. In recent years it has been given to Louis Agassiz and J. 
America, and to Darwin, Helmholtz, Bernard, Clausius, 
Former mathematical medallists have been Waring (1784), Ivory (1814), Gauss 
(1838), Sturm (1841), Chasles (1865), Pliicker (1866). 


—‘*Our Monthly Gossip” in the December Zippincott’s, by a happy co- 
incidence with Scridner’s, takes up the subject of the Civil-Service Reform 
\ssociation by way of directing attention to a paper in the number entitled 
‘Will Democracy Tolerate a Permanent Class of National Office-holders ?”’ 
It is urged that what the agitation needs and hitherto has lacked is a re- 
flecting opposition which will create and enliven discussion, and so annihilate 
the apathy ef which the people are accused. This is possibly true, though 
an intelligent and sincere opposition to the reform it seems a trifle chimerical 
It is hardly possible to object to it on theoretical grounds: @ 
] 
i 


to hope for. 
ear. Empirically it is even stronger, and only 
The 


writer of the article referred to uses such, but not as strongly as he should, we 


prioré the case seems pretty ¢ 
vague and sentimental considerations can be urged with much sincerity. 


think, if he is to provoke discussion ; indeed, his not signing his views, con- 
sidering what the latter are, and how many shrewd young reformers there are 
just now, almost throws suspicion on their genuineness. For example, he 
in the sense of office-gelting entirely, so far as we can see; 


uses ‘‘ politics” 
stagnation that would follow the destruction of the 


deplores ‘‘a permanent” class as such, and as he would 


deplores the ‘* political ps 
spoils prize-system ; 
a bogy, without showing logically or by illustration the evils inherent in 
‘permanency ” and explaining why he does not also object to the permanent 
class of bank clerks, say, or clergymen ; and, finally, cites the local ‘* political 
activity” in Pennsylvania, where eighty thousand men fill or seek township 
and other offices as—if we make him out—a wholesome state of affairs which 
permanent ational office-holders would somehow stab in the back. Positive 
propagandism seems more promising to us, we confess, than the discussion 
which this could lead to, ‘There are two short stories, of which one is good ; 
two illustrated articles, of which Mr. Richardson’s ‘‘ Our Grandfathers’ Tem- 


** Adam and Eve” 


“a 


ples” is interesting, as naturally it could not fail to be; 
concludes in a diminuendo of merit ; Dr. Wood's last paper on ‘* Automat- 
ism” is excellent popular science ; and Mr. J. Brander Matthews furnishes 
the literary article of the number in some historico-critical causerie concern- 
ing ‘‘ The Authors of ‘ Froufrou,’” that is lightly written (which of course 
the character of its copious information does not prevent), and has possibly 
the additional attraction of being pertinent to the Bernhardt season, 

—In the J/uternational Review for December the Rev. R. W. Dale, of 
Birmingham, repeats the warning about the Roman Catholic danger to our 
public schools which he first uttered some two years ago in his ‘ Impressions of 
America.’ His concern seems to have increased in the meantime; he thinks 
‘Tf nothing else 
‘* What 
would happen if any of the more powerful of the Protestant churches—the 


we are curiously blind to peril that is at least possible. 
will arouse you,” he has the air of saying, ‘‘ think of this argument”’ : 


Presbyterians, the Methodists, or the Episcopalians—began to establish 
schools of their own, and joined the Catholics in demanding aid from city 
and State funds ?” 
fervent men belonging to any of the great Protestant churches, 
“‘that the day-school might be made a powerful auxiliary of the Church,” 


‘* Tf the idea once took possession of a few strong and 


” 
he goes on, 


they might make a determined effort to get public funds for their own schools, 
and then, the principle being admitted, it can readily be inferred what would 
follow. 


act of an enemy to put such ideas into the heads of our strong and fervent 


Mr. Dale is a good friend of America, but superficially it seems the 


Protestants. Hitherto they have apparently been innocent of such, and Mr. 
Dale himself observed in his book about America that they are not as mili- 
Indeed, 
we cannot help thinking that to this paper (which for the rest gives some 


blue-book information about English elementary schools) some remarks made 


tant as their English analogues and “ live at home—not in a camp.” 


in an article by Mr. Edward Atkinson further on might be found applicable, 
though Mr. Atkinson strikes us as rather too abrupt in manner to be effective 
in winning over an adversary. He entitles his article, ‘‘ A Reply to Profes- 
sor Bonamy Price,” who recently in this Revie 
1873 to our consumption rather than over-production, and he sets out by say- 


w ascribed our depression after 


ing bluntly that among British anomalies ‘‘ we may name a certain insularity 
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or narrowness of thought on economic questions, accompanied by a world 
wide pr ctice in the econom { lof commerce essor Pr Ss] per 
he thinks is an apt iliustration, 1 Mr. Atkinson lf is sure th t 
whole trouble lay in th deemability of our cur January I, 1879 
witnessed a complete change, but all that had really happened was that ‘* the 
lawful money of the country had ceased to be a lie.”” Nothing whatey is 
il about Providence and the crops, wh ch will disgust the pietists and please 


} 
} 


Mr. Sherman, but we don’t « bt Professor Price’s remaining 





ever, Dr. Felix Oswald discusses ** The Drink Problem ” from the eésta prin- 

piis stand-point, tea, coffee, and paregoric being princrp 
1), G, Thompson writes, with all the competence which thorough acquaint- 
fords, of ** English Philosophy and I 


ance with his subject af 

















phers,” and is as complimentary to Plato and Aristotle, to whom he has fre- 
quent occasion to refer, as is consistent with justice to the superior ** cone? 
results’ of Mill, Bain, and Spencer; ‘‘ Alexander von Hun Idt in Poli 
tics,” by Karl Blind, is good enough to witness that it might have be 7 
great deal better; ‘* Bush Life—I.,"" by Walter Chamberlain, M.P., of Bir- 
mingham, is much more than a mere mint of Australian adventure, though 
it is that too. ‘The ‘Contemporary Literature ” (its last appearance, we un 
derstand) cannot be said to go out in a blaze of glory. 

—American astronomy has sustained a severe loss by thi lden death of 
Prof. James Craig Watson, Director of the Washburn Obs¢ torv at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. Professor Watson first became known more than twenty 
years ago, while a pupil of Dr. Briinnow at Ann Arbor, by his ¢ muputa 
of cometary and planetary orbits. In 1563 he su i Dr. B 
director of the Observatory of the University of Mich lo 1 Vears 
he devoted much of his attention to the search for s | pl 
duced such improvements in the method of search th Was 
most successful observer in the work. In 1865 he w l er of 
the National Academy of Sciences. In th le VE Was ’ | 
treatise on ‘ Theoretical Astronomy,’ probably the most extended work 
theeries of the celestial motions that has yet been p dduced by n Ameri 1 
author. In 1874 he was chief of the American | » obse he t 
of Venus at Pekin, and signalized his stay in Cl by discov \ 
planet with the telescope which he took out for his observations. In 1878 ] 


observed the total eclipse of the sun in Wyoming, and there made his cel 








brated observations on supposed intra-Mercurial planets, which have s , 
he subject of so much discussion and such diversity of « pinion 

tronomers. Notwithstanding the curious coincidence that the dist R 
direction of his supposed planets corre ] vw well-known 
stars in their neighborhood, he firmly I \ $ very 
and the last few months of his life were devoted to the design of an instru- 
ment for making farther searches. About a year ago he removed from Ann 
Arbor to Madison, where he had been charged with the direction of the new 
observatory now approaching completion, His robust health and phy ! 
and mental energy gave every promise of a long and active life, and his death 
at the age of forty-two is a surprise to a wide circle of acquaintances at hom 


—No holiday publication of the present season will, it is safe to say, sur- 


pass in extrinsic or intrinsic qualities Prof. Georg Eber 





tive, Historical, and Picturesque,’ of which Cassell, Petter & Galpin hay 
begun the issue in thirty monthly parts. So noble a work could not remain 
vas written, and Miss Clara Bell’ 


thin the reach of all readers, if not of all 





hidden in the German ton 
no 









translation now } buyers 
Dr. Birch furnishes an introduction, which will apparently be printed with 
the latest part, and notes. The folio, and the wood-engr wings, of 
which there are to be some eight hun e of the first order These illus- 
trate the scenery, the inhabitants, s, statues, coins, relics, ete., etc., 
and are in the highest degree artisti sntic. Not that some of the 





ns are not imaginative restorations : that was to be 


g expected in the work 





produced several histori- 
For the rest, the hile thoroughly 


1, reposes upon the sure sch tarship and re- 


uthor so saturated with his subject that he has 


ext, W 


] 
cal novels relating to Ancient Egypt. 
popular, and as readable as a nove 


é lso one of th * foremost livi 1g 





search of Prof. Ebers, one of the younger but 





Egyptologi In short, in whatever aspect this work is considered, it com- 





? > st; “ ‘ ae | 3 1 ] + +] 
pletely satisties the ideal of book-mak fhe narrative opens pleasantly at 





Ancient Alexandria. Another literary undertaking of 
‘Hundred Greatest Men of History,’ co 
biographical letter-press and more than a hur 
Howard & Hulbert, have just 
with an introduction by Matthew Arnold, w 


magnitude is the 
sed in eight folio volumes, with 
The 


brought out two, the first 





lred portraits. American 
publishers, Fords, 
10 defends the selection: of the 
because they represent what is most solid 


g division, 






poets for the lead 
and enduring in human interest—more so than the plastic arts, or science, 


= } ° +} . _ } si ftir = an } ; 
or philosophy (Goethe as against the shifting German philosophic 


& g systems 


since his birth), or religion as commonly conceiyed (Shakspere against the 
Thirty-nine Articles), though not more indestructible than that religion 
} 


which is ‘* morality touched with emotion.” M,. Taine’s introduction to the 
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second pres 5 Va Tah 
t tim Signor Boito does mn 
rming in Gounod’s treat- 
r 1oO par the « ra 
an uninteresting girl VI final 
, Martha, and 4 histophel. is 
hird act is the Walpurgis Night on 
» the surdities that are ing 
$ ressed like Sioux Indi Ol 
music answering to the witches’ 
next { KCS pl ce in a wei s 
t ir mention for the unusual 
, l song, ‘* L’altra notte, 
I o !""—two narkably touching 
vork is the fourth act, the Classical 
ls the most delightfi il 5 
G 1 beauty, comp th tl 
n exau sitely ' 1 } 
t, //elen and Santa ae 
nd the fir ile, sak re miste- 
ue, Faust’s Death troduces 
acts, and is rather weak after the 
Io sum up: ‘‘ Mefistofele ” isa 
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W ! 1 dull moment, nor a vt 
| i l pell ind from the might 
the cl ene, wl 1 shower of 1 
; F PEs ree 
) iple proof that he i ‘ 
i i 
In | he t t imp l events up to d } 
| f ty new oj} Pheod Hen i oe t 
I l \ i Dacme Hamburg el celot in a 
re f rece m lL in Leip ve Zeit for November, is 
( lt t work yet ] i 1 by tl young Wagnerian dram 
Alt 1 by ere ¢ » of Wagnerian ideas and styl t 
\ yv hows the int of t m I This is indicated by 
the v ti t] ibject r derived f 1 tl i mythical source t 
\ h Wagner owe veral of | work ihe writer considers the ensenb/, 
parts to be the | features of the opera, th rus being managed after the 
le of hengrin.” ‘J solo parts he considers less good, while the in- 
l vain 1 sul lued thoug! etiectl The I pt n was favo 
E th ork is pr unced far ior to Gol rk’s ‘‘ Queen of 
S 1,” it will, ordance wi well-known law of human 1 re- 
juir longer time to re ther citi t 1 that pompous but perficial 
\ ‘ e inane operas of Ignaz Briil Phi me law has prevented 
Ik nst Nero” from being accepted by tl various German capital 
After ni uccess in Hamburg last ! hown by the nt 
rej yns and tl commens I of Har nb lo ind othe criti e- 
ent e would have thought that at least Vienna, Berlin, Leipzig, and Mu 
' Id tely sec it for their stag but although at first ther 
\ ! talk about its being under conside on in Vienna and Berlin, 1 
thing een heard about it since In Berlin it has been laid aside for t 
| le reason that Niemann, the tenor, is unwi g to shave off his 
I ! M Pe l, t} mal 4 of the Hlaml l opel 9 who by his enter- 
| ] rt perce ) ( what p ya has in a few y I 
institution into the front rank, has agai ured the gratitude of 
Ii music-] rs by followi p last year’s triumph with Rubinst 
1) Rubinstein is an immense favorite ht Hamburgers. H 
I 1 to e said t his treatment li burg fullv atoned fi 
i y at l t Berl ithorities, t has expresse | his willing- 
in t productic f new work of hi } Ilamburg at an 
er his engagements or whereabout In rrdance with tl 
| t ‘ he groun in due time to direct the | rehearsal l 
fi th performances of the ‘* Daemon.’ H{. Ehrlich, the Berlin « : 
\ to Hamburg, and gives in the 7aged/at nd Vienna / 
Pi using ac int of a little bit of ‘‘ human nature vhich Rubin- 
t ! yn the occasion of the first pu perfo LNCé The first act, 
w! inferior to tl h two, wa ol hat ¢ ly received by t 
) Lhe ond has a magnificent duet 1 many other fine passages 
sO the end there was a perfect storm of applause 1 calls for Rubin- 
| ste which ted fully ten minute But the Russian lion, spite of all en- 
tt of m r and artists, refused to appear before the curtain, because 
the udien i | so coldly received the first act. Instead of obeyi g the 
calls of the people he spent the interval in trating with the régisseu; 
ecause the bailet-dancers did not have 1 fur-caps on their heads. 


the audien 
child. Of the 


At the beginning of the last act hisses were heard, as a sign that 





satished with the behavior of 


were n juite their spoiled 
itself Ehrlich says that though dramatically inferior to ‘‘ Nero,” musi- 
cally it ranks higher. The subject itself is thoroughly Russian, and will 


never appeal to Germans as strongly as to the people of the Russian capital 
i i i t ’ 

where it has for many years been a popular opera. As in most of Rubin- 
in’s larger works, the lyrical and oratorio spirit rulessupreme. But it must 

be remembered that in his successive stage works Rubinstein has acquired 
more and more dramatic skill, and though the Semitic spirit, which is essen- 
tially undramatic, may prevent him from reaching the highest perfection of 





ramatic art, yet his works serve as an agreeable change from those of Wag- 
er, Vi } s the writer in Unsere Zeit above referred to justly complains, 
re threatening to assume a complete monopoly of the stage in Germany. 





x and impatiently-awaited results of the Challenger circumnavi- 


on finally begin to make their The first volume 
f the zodlogical by the 


director of the civilian scientific staff, Sir Wyville Thomson, and containing 


appesrance. 
‘* general introduction” 


reports, prefaced with a 


vemoirs by Brady, Davidson, Giinther, Kélliker, Moseley, Parker, and Tur- 
ner, is now ready for distribution, and three more volumes of equal magni 
tud wrding to Professor Huxley (.Vature, Nov. 4), are still to appear in 
the course of the current year. At this rate of progress the completion of 
vork may be looked for in about four years. It is now more than four 
years since the Challenger returned from her celebrated cruise and nearly 


eight since she started from Sheerness, but with the exception of the informa- 


tion received through the various abstract papers scattered in the transactions 


E atbatirlad SDR, 1 


een 
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1, Moseley, Spry, 1 Wild, tl ec world has hitl , Hi y 
in p tty th ough larkness both { the | te nd r rail 
I Its of th xpeditic | inavoid | 
q tion of the resu is no | \ of \ 
| STEWART AND LONG'S PLI ARCH 
lired the voyage t t ' i { nh t e | 
s( tious ¢ rf i uch hete: ore Ih 1 | t } i 1705, ‘ su t l ! \ t 
g y rs and six months the ¢ ! neer traversed d ot ' r . . 1of the We \ i . . 
68 1 miles, and the officers of the ship during that time col n having to pr vy of Harvard ¢ 
ical specimens which fill alone, in alcohol, 4,019 ¢! lars, | ( t ¢ ride New Eng y 
1 small, 1,860 glass tubes, and 176 tin case he non-ale ages ly ' het 
‘ upying 22 cas! ind 180 tin ca I Lp] ! t of tl 2s ed for “4 as tor , Hes 
1c nong the recognized chiefs in th ld nents of | Dryden Translation,” in the r of 1758, \ X 
: ; , | corrected by Clough, and shed Bost . 
g ! rch on the Continent d in this ! wel in G t , “=? ; . 155 
Brit , bri ig Into active co-op ition many of tl 1 temine. el 1K rd trans! ‘ of * Plut Lay “ ee with M » 
estigators of the day, though there is ample precedent for it, has been that **no apologies are needed fora edit {sof 
erely commented upon by a portion of the B h press, and has g n ri I ian = : ‘ 7 ae ) 
to considerable controversy, and still more bitter feeling, between the defender a eee See en tI , 
of this course and those native naturalists who feel their dignity wounded by fis that re should } ' : vl 
t reference shown to for ign competitors, It pears to open a questtor co ng the sprightly flay tall ; 
to what constitutes the national “‘ rights” of scientific men; and although | GS™@8Gs OF Moder holarship more fully than ¢ racy ol 
has, we believe, received the disinterested appi l, among others, of such shia: 2a 2 Phe lack of suct VI lish v , 
men as Darwin and Huxley, and versely has incurred the int 1 at. | h stil! suffers in common with both Fiato . 
tacks of Professor Duncan, ex-President of the Geol ical Society, it may yet Mr. s raat ROM sus tl . 
doubtful whether it would not have be yud us to attach great - y him Dy Wal : npl 
tional importance to an enterpri upon which British Government so had Mr. I g in 1044 lo d 
hly bestowed its favors. There is good 1 mn to believe that, as iti . | tive value of the new work, we must ; ™ ; . t 
entists will not be disappointed as to the results obtained, whether directly or di dtaecnndss Dry ' , Ct 
re y the ‘ lipped rers who ever left th hores of Eng- | “ t random) to he | ! t S In t 
land for the purpose of enlarging the bounds of natural knowledge.” > 7 ee 7 ie _ 
; | bu e warning of such ex : 
—In t Fortnizhtly Revie for November a contributor discus t | Long tells u | pref he \ that , 
f of Switzerland in a novel and start] manner He charges t : : ; : 
s s with relying for defence almost exclusi upon the guaranty of neu- Spy : hw 
> i $ t \ 1 itol ict ! ii ! 
t y they have received ; and what is true of them in this respect is, we ae a , ( 
ippose, still more the case with the rest of the world, which deems the posi- | 4 pie “Sh 
tion of Switzerland settled for all time Che writer has no difficulty in show- . Piss 
this assumption to be unwarranted, and he expects that a result of the | ae 
next war in Western Europe will be the partition of the country among its is surely better and much nearer S . 
four great neighbors. The French and Germans, he says, have so fortified | deed, eager to | ‘ he wrote w 
their frontier that it will be impossible for either of them to get at the other , 
ex ept by flank movement —2.é., by passing thre ugh either Bel um or i ; 
Switzerland Miilitary as well as political ms would prev th« | | , U1 ‘ , 
ch ing the tormer cou Vv, W ile the latter h ‘ rythiz to recommend it half y C5 OF S010 - ; F i 
as a theatre of war—wealth, railways, natural advantages, ai n open fron- ‘ ‘Say yy ; : : 
tier It is now well known,” our write: ts, ‘that in 1870 General | CDUG, Which tp , ; 
Bourbaki had orders, as a last resource, to cross the frontier, and lead his | there. In chay : S ' 
army through Switzerland into Southern Germany.” One would like chapter | 00d are poo 3 . > 
and verse for this statement, but the further assertion that the French offen- | 72!0" ° , : ) - 
sive in the next war will begin by this movement is by no means improb- | Clough correctly t1 — tei : : 
able. Owing to the entire absence of fortifications and a trained ariny, the | part of n 2 spies I . ) : t 
Swiss would be as little capable of defence as they were in 1798; and aft ; ‘sin : sire : 
the country had once more become the battlefield of Ew: pe, it would | In <n Gree aa si ss abe ve 
possible, the Fortnightly thinks, to give back to its inhabitants the neutrality vantag i ome 3 y t ; e' jee ea 
they are unable to defend. Besides this, the conditions are now much mor rectly : © . “ . , : In 
favorable to partition, and the temptations greater. The only great Powers | ‘ aig \ of p. 134) ma - wee eee 
uninterested would be England and Russia; but England is too far away, Clough ‘ Tee a zi ; at 
and Russia hates Switzerland for its harboring revolutionary p1 randists, | te ' ol r stewart tM ve a "we 
This dangerously favored region would then no longer excite, by its e "SS lasers norte, ; \ : f the s " 
discontent at home; the great railways would fall into the hands of the | °™!S : > tines Meee 
Governments whose subsidies have built them ; and, owing to the differences ™ : pow f the remark | : ug spear nse Meee taste d 
of language and religion, there would be no dispute about the division of th : icv danchtains . s 7 to Ron iP = 
spoil. Our author does not mention it, but it is interesting, to remember | ; — anes menenead: 
that the nominal and, to a large extent, the real reason for > partition of to D Plutarct F y a 
aeons 


Poland was its inability to prevent the passage of belligerents. 
ves: ‘There is an Atheni tribe which < i lescent from Philzus, to 





—The mail brings us intelligence of the dea . aos - : . , S 
> . lig ce of the de which I sistratus belonged, Ciough gives the ¢ rect ver n ‘*and they 
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/ 
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, ; : 
Brostrup Landstad, one of Norway's greatest poets. He was born October 7 ; Dy leit = _ . 
| d, one rway’s greatest px I ( e! have a township of Philaide, to whi sistratus belonged, deriving its 














1802, and died on the eve of completing his seven ighth year. Landstad i 1 
: was a priest of the national church, and as such enjoyed a wide reputation, P ; , , 1 Pe ” 
3 ; te : i H I e€ same lapter we f 11 serious mistake, where Stewart gives 
/ ut his enduring fam rests upon his importan cont! itions to the hter ‘ t { ving as ‘ : for t Athenian claim to Salamis 
H of his country. He was reckoned one of the twelve great Norwegian poets of ‘ 
4 thiscentury. Hewasa fine psalmist, and in this « pacity he published a hymn- **For the Megarians bury their dead looking towards the east, and the 
z , : : ae ; \t : eg t 1 ie than th s the fac 
f book which, in 1869, was authorized to be used in the public religious ser- aS tae we P ‘ » ye ie in this was th = ut 
. . , — each At 1 za thin t I , While the Megarians Place tv or three 
wv vices, and has since been introduced into nearly every parish in Norway. In | , ' ; a am 
: . - ee ‘ > ( : E des this, SOI supported his case by quoting certain 
3 1853 he published his collection of Norwegian ballads (* Norske Folkeviser’), ic] 
E a work of the highest nj lling re tha \ Iti 
# i Ork OF the highest rank, filling more th e octavo pages tis 









h Notes and a Life of Plutarch. By Aubrey 
t ollege, idge, and the late George Long, M.A., formerly 
ambr t Vol. Il London: Geo. Bell & Son 1é80 


fully interpreted and annotated, and reveals a poet thoroughly in love with **Plut sL Tr ted from the Greek, w 


his subject. Landstad did for Norwegian ballads what A 








‘The 











t perverted ; but it is plainly d corr 
nt inst tl from the dead 
t iricd ait ul but accol t 
I turn t ( é east, the Athenians 
my Aen i a2 affirms that th 
i t and aiso that the Athenians have a s pa- 
for evel l I the M rians put two or three into one. 
/ r, some of Apollo's oracl - »« « made much for Solon.’ 
Phis ancient custom of burying the dead with the face towards the west 
t ly ¢ ms the opinion expre d in the .Vavier of Feb. 14, 1878 (No. 
659), p. 117, that the bodies found by Schliemann at Mycenz with their 
feet towards the west were really buried in a sitting posture with their faces 
to the west, and that the (generally sloping) stone walls by which the tombs 
artificially shortened were built to support the head and shoulders, and 
not (as Schliemann and Gladst have imagined) the final outrage and 
insult of Clytemnestra to the bodies of Agamemnon and his friends. 
In chapter xii, of the new translation the ac unt of Cylon’s conspiracy is 
‘ used and inaccurate When the Cylonian suppliants were descending 
from th Acropolis, clinging to the cord which connecied them with t! 
temp! of Athena, we read that ‘‘ the stri ig bre ke, and Megakles and the 
other archons, thinking that the goddess no longer protected them, seized 
them.” Plutarch is careful to say that the string broke ‘‘ accidentally ” (this 


being a disputed matter), and he says that on the breaking of the string the 


archons alleged that the goddess refused to accept the Cylonians as sup- 


pliants. This is all included in Clough’s version. Stewart further trans- 


**some were stoned to deat 


lates h outside the city”; where it should be 


‘out of sanctuary,” as the next words show. Again, Stewart says that the 





urvivors of Cylon’s party ‘‘ continued their intrigues against Megakles and 

the archons.”” [Plutarch says ‘‘ the family of Megacles,” referring to the line 
) ) 4 

‘ 


of Solon; and all the following references to the Alcmeonide and their 


banishment from Athens at the motion of Solon are confused by such expres- 


sions as ‘‘those magistrates who were called accursed ” and ‘ the archons.” 


When Stewart gives: ‘‘the archons were found guilty, and forced to leave 
the country,” it should be, ‘‘the accused were found guilty, and as many as 


were then alive were banished,” as we find it in Clough. In the same chap- 


ter both Stewart and Clough make Plutarch say that Anacharsis is reckoned 


among the Seven Wise Men of Greece ‘‘ by those who do not admit Peri- 


ander into their number.” This should be ‘‘ by some ef those who,” ete., 


Plato and Plutarch himself being among the exceptions ! 


In chapter xiii. ‘* personal security” is hardly the same as ‘ giving their 
persons as security”; and ‘‘to set free all debtors” (Stewart) is very differ- 


ent from ‘to liberate the condemned debtors ” (Clough), and the context 





shows that those who had been taken as slaves for debt are meant. The 





verses of Solon at the end of chapter xiv., showing what (according to the 
vulgar) a ‘‘man of high spirit’ would have done in his place, still need a 
translator. Stewart's ling 

“Th h the next day he and his into oblivion were thrown," 


is tame enough by the side of Clough’s (unfortunately translated from an 


amended text): 


“1 would give my skin for flaying, and my house to die away.” 


‘The words literally rendered are: ‘* He (Solon) would have been content (in 
the case supposed), after gaining power and acquiring unbounded wealth, and 
being tyrant of Athens but fora single day, then to let himself be flayed 
alive and his race be exterminated.” 
It is but justice to Mr, Stewart’s translation to say that the fourteen chap- 
ters here examined, although chosen by chance, are hardiy a fair specimen of 
} 
i 


east, we have examined passages in the lives of Theseus, 


the volume. At 
Lycurgus, Themistocles, and Pericles, without finding so many points to 
criticise in the same space. Still, there is always a feeling of uncertainty in 
treading ground where we are never safe against pitfalls. We point out a 
few of these, which may serve as a general warning, 

In the Life of Themistocles, chapter xix., we read in Stewart that “ the 
Thirty Tyrants des¢roved the bema, or tribune, on the place of public as- 
sembly, which was built looking towards the sea, and dué/¢ another which 


looked inland.” 


in the Pnyx, which was built to look towards the sea, so that it should look 


Plutarch merely says that ‘‘ the Thirty ¢urned round the bema 


inland.” As this passage is an important document in the Pnyx controversy, 
we must protest against an alteration of it which seems to be made in the in- 


terest of one party. In the next chapter we have the familiar story of 


Phemistocles confiding to Aristides (by order of the people) his secret plan 


I the Greek fleet at Pagase. 


for burning But the answer of Aristides, that 


‘no proposal could be more politic nor more villanous,” is given by Stew- 
art, “‘that the 


ter xii. the order of Xerxes to his commanders the night before the battle of 


proposal was a most infamous and villanous one”! In chap- 


Salamis, ‘* to surround the straits on every side” with Persian ships, is omit- 


ted : and thus one 


of the most important movements of the Persians, with- 


Nation. 
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out a knowledge of which no correct idea of the great battle can be formed 
In the first sentence of the Life of Theseus: ‘* As 


is struck out of the story. 
in books on geography, Sossius Senecio, the writers crowd the countries, of 
which they know nothing, into the furthest margins of their maps,” the com- 


» rather severe on ancient geographers, In 





mas enclosing the relative clause < 
the Life of Pericles, chapter ix., we find: ‘* These offices [those of the vari- 
ous archons] were by ancient custom obtained by éa//et, and it was only 
through them that a seat in the Senate of the Areopagus could be obtained,” 
Plutarch says: ‘* These offices had from ancient times [7. ¢., since Cleisthenes] 
been conferred by /o¢, and through them those who had approved themselves 
in the discharge of them were advanced to the Areopagus.”’ In all the pas- 





ages mentioned in this paragraph Clough’s translation is essentially correct. 
We have locked in vain for passages to offset those above quoted, in which 
the advantage should be decidedly on the side of the new translation. 

Apart from the faults we have noticed, the new translation is generally 
excellent in its style and clear in its expression of Plutarch’s meaning, If 
Thomas Hollis had sent it to America in 1765 it would have been a great 
but after a hundred and fifteen years we feel that we are entitled to 


’ . 
lessine 
bles ine, 


something better. 


FOWLER'S LOCKE.* 


\|' YRE than half of this little volume is biographical, and for this part of it 
4 the author acknowledges his obligations to Mr. Fox Bourne’s recently 
published life of the philosopher. 
is devoted to the ‘ Essay,’ while others are occupied respectively with Locke's 


Only a single chapter of twenty-five pages 


opinions on religion and morals and his theological writings ; the ‘ Thoughts 
on Education,’ and the ‘Conduct of the Understanding’; and works on 
government, trade, and finance. Almost no attempt is made to estimate 
| 


ocke’s indebtedness to thinkers who preceded him, and but a few pages are 


given to describing his influence on subsequent thought. The author has 
evidently read even the less known of Locke’s writings with care, quotes 
him judiciously, seems generally in sympathy with him, and has written an 
extremely readable book; but he apparently abandoned at the outset the 
idea of saying anything new about his subject, and thus rarely comes into 
close quarters with it, while occasionally there is a certain reticence which 
savors of constraint, and which is in unfavorable contrast with Huxley's 
treatment of Hume in the same series. 

Half-a-dozen pages of criticism of the ‘ Essay’ constitute the most inter- 
esting part of the book. Locke derived all knowledge from the experience of 
the zadividua/, and could give no other account of the ‘inherent faculties " 
needful to acquire it than that God had furnished or ‘‘ endued” us with 
them. Kant well said that the problem of the origin of these faculties could 
not be left here, but, although he attempted an analysis of the @ f7/or¢ element 
of knowledge, he attempted no explanation of its origin. Fowler admits that 
this ‘‘ mystery is removed at least several stages back” by applying the prin- 
ciple of heredity, or, ‘‘in one word, of evolution. This explanation may have 
its difficulties, but it is at any rate an attempt at an explanation where no 
‘consisted in his 


other such attempt exists.” Locke's peculiar contributions ‘ 
skilful and popular delineation of the @ Josteriort element in knowledge, and in 
his masterly exposure of the insufficiency of the account of the d priori ele- 


The other defect pointed out in the ‘ Es- 
I 


ment as then commonly given.’ 
say’ is the ‘‘ tendency to bring into undue prominence the passive receptivities 
of the mind, and to ignore its activity and spontaneity.” But now ‘‘a more 
scientific psychology than was possible in Locke’s day comes to our aid, and 
shows, as is done by Mr. Bain and other recent writers, that the nerves, 
stored with energy, often discharge themselves of their own accord, and that 
movement is at least as much an original factor in animal life as is sensation, 
while sometimes it even precedes it intime.” With far greater propriety than 
Descartes, Locke deserves to be called the first to apply the introspective 
method, while, by his frequent references to the mental processes of children 


and savages, the comparative method is also suggested. 

This is good and true as far as it goes. The earliest questions in mental 
philosophy were those concerning the essence, constitution, seat, origin, and 
future state of the soul. These, however, are purely metaphysical questions, 
which stand behind psychology, and may have perhaps a sort of ulterior ju-- 
tification, but are as unscientific now as if physics, instead of confining itself 
to the specific phenomena of light, heat, sound, electricity, etc., should squan- 
der its energy in reasoning about the ultimate constitution of matter and the 
nature of force, thus beginning where it should end. This is the old deductive 
method of the so-called ‘‘ rational psychology,” an example of which we have 
in this country in Dr. Hickock’s well-known text-book having that title. The 
simplicity, immateriality, unity, and indestructibility of the soul are assumed 
at the outset, and psychic phenomena are derived from such hypotheses and pre- 
suppositions. It is, as Wundt has somewhere observed, because psychologists 
assumed this method and sought so long for new stand-points and new ideas, 


**Locke. By Thomas Fowler, Professor of Logic in the University of Oxford.’ New York : Har- 
per & Brothers. 1880. 
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hoping that some of them would shed sudden light or bring sudden order into 
lav chaos of miscellaneous facts, that psy chology remained so Jong statione ry, 
id, more than any other scientific field, was crowded with prejudices and pre- 
’s work is, that it is a standing 


positions, The great significance of Locke 
test against all forms and applications of this method. It is still prohit- 
reading wherever the insidious old method is vet in vogue. By insist- 

r that the fundamental ideas of the soul were products of experience instead 

f being innate in the old sense, Locke took the first great step toward making 
psychology at the same time a natural science and central and fundamental 


nong the mental sciences ; for, in proportion as it has been more and more 


arly seen that philosophy must rest on experience, like other sciences, psy- 
chology has received more attention and acquired greater significance, till, fer 


those who can follow Wundt, ‘‘it is scarcely too much to say that all our phi- 
losophy is at present psychology.” Professor Fowler seems more in sympathy 
with Locke’s own limited views than with those larger historic motives which 
ntre in and were mediated by him. 
Again, Locke was only a pioneer, or at most the first-fruits, of a true psy- 


His was the introspective, or, as ithas with but partial justification 


chology. 


ince been called, empirical method. But self-observation can at best give us 


f 


but a few of the manifold facts of consciousness. It cannot analyze them 


nto their unconscious elements and causes. It can give them no objective 





certainty or warrant. Its emphasis is only the casual, relative, and variable 
ne of subjective feeling, interest, etc., so that it is pect liarly liable to the 
} 


errors of dogmatism and individualism, Introspection can never be relied on 


to give the true organic connection between its so-called facts of conscious- 
ness, and it was for this reason, as it is now commonly said in Germany, 
that the fashion arose of regarding the various forms of psychic activity as due 
to distinct, arbitrarily assumed mental powers or faculties so loosely connected 
that Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, and their followers readily built them, 
each in its distinct place, into their vast ideal systems, giving them a facti- 
tious logical unity, ignoring their real connection in experience, and almost 
forgetting that there was such a thing as psychology, because they had assumed 
Lock« 


must take his share of responsibility—not a very great one—for such abuses 


that knowledge had no limits and its origin was of no consequence. 
of his method. His mind was, as Schwegler well says, more acute than pro- 
found. He did not see very clearly that introspection is only one of the 
Baconian methods of induction. The necessity of an experimental psychology, 
now so well established and so universally recognized in Germany, which thus 
more than atones for its long neglect or disparagement of Locke, we think 
would have met with a more cordial recognition from him than it seems to 
from Professor Fowler, who entirely ignores it, and whose psychologic ken 
does not range beyond Spencer and Bain. It is much for a professor at con- 
servative Oxford—whence Locke was so unceremoniously expelled two cen- 
turies ago—to admit, with however much qualification, that psychology is 
or can become a natural science. It is this and more. Its facts cannot only 
be observed, they can be controlled, so that it rests on a basis of experiment. 
Psycho-physic methods have resolved our sensations into their elements, de- 
signated the neural centres and conditions for many processes, measured the 
time of nearly all the simpler psychic operations, established in tangible neu- 
rological terms the difference between normal and pathological action, 
brought a large number of questions but lately thought to be unanswerable 
within the range of possible experiment, so that the study of mind is just 
now the most hopeful and promising of all the departments of science, and 
greatly improved our conception of such fundamental ideas as time and space, 
as well as of attention, memory, association, etc. How Locke would have 
welcomed all this! His soul was too profoundly religious to have shared the 
shallow fear of materialism, for he even held that God might have, and pos- 





sibly though not probably had, endowed matter with the power of th 

Locke is thus the intellectual father of all those who believe that the na- 
ture of our faculties is the first and fundamental problem of philosophy, and 
that psychology relegates most speculative systems to the same limbo to which 
the earlier theories of vision and audition are consigned by physiological 
optics and acoustics. Leibnitz, and even Kant, who started from the 
same assumption as Locke, clung to the belief that there were in knowledge 
elements of a universality and necessity not to be accounted for by experi- 
ence or association. What the doctrine of innate ideas was to mind the no- 
tions of evolution and heredity now are to character. 
monly stated, inherit their fundamental traits, dispositions, etc., from the ex- 


Children, so it is com- 


perience of countless ancestral generations, so that these are irreversible. 
The child must be instructed rather than trained, and allowed and encouraged 
to develop his bent freely and without restraint. But not only the excep- 
tional non-development and helplessness of the human infant, but also the 
long period of growth, immaturity, and teachableness, indicate plainly enough 
that individualism in this sense is very liable to be only the product of caprice 








Against this notion Locke’s ‘Thoughts on Education’ is the 
Virtue, practical worldly wisdom, good breeding, ar 


or accident. 
most able of protests. 

last, ‘‘ though this may seem strange in the mouth of a bookish man,” learn- 
as something which may be easily and incidentally had ‘‘ into the bar- 


ing, 
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gain,” are the objects of education in the order of their importance. To this 


extent character is the product of education, as knowledge is of experience, so 


that here again Locke is most modern and most Gern 


BUTLER’S TRANSLATION OF DANTE’S PURGATORY.*® 


|" is not likely that we shall ever have a final version of Homer or Dant 


With the steady change in the use and associations of words, and in th 
approved poetic diction, a fresh translation will from time to time be required 
tat shall represent the old poem on the terms of the new age. Cary’s trans- 


lation of the ‘ Divine Comedy’ suited the somewhat artificial taste of out 














grandfathers, Longfellow’s answers much better to our modern demand for a 
less rhetorical and more exact rendering ; and since its fidelity to the original 
is achieved with little sacrifice ol grace or dignity of E g h id m, it will 
be long before his work becomes antiquated. The difficulty of making a 
prose version is hardly less than of one in verse. The late Dr. Carlyle’s 
prose rendering of the ‘Inferno’ is correct, scholarly, and readable as an 
English composition, but it not infrequently misses the tone of t 
and, though literally exact, fails in equivalence of vie Ilere is, indeed, 
the crucial point. <A good translation is a matte nmar lL dic 
tionary, but of feeling for language, of poetic tact, of apprehension of 
jualities of sty] it requires the t to re] luc ctions of T 
to preserve the sympathy of word and meaning And, after all, the best 
translation is but as the plaster cast to the marble: re the same forms, 
but the li ht is absorbed and reflected by them in differ td 
Dr. Carlyle’s version is on the whole so good that Mr. Butler, even had 
there been no other motive for so doing, was wise in taking the translation 
of the ‘ Purgatory’ for his task. He has aimed, } vs in the Preface, *‘ at 
r l | where 5. 
1 cleg ‘ I hav eferred 
} : 1 { tte n J 
English literature, but to aid beginners in understandi g tl of Italv. Al 
wherever it seemed possible to render an Italian word « liom by a ceg 
form in English, I have not scrupled to do so, evs t the cost of an occa- 
sional archaism.”” Now, this aim is not only a] one, but Mr. B 
professed method for its accomplishment is a mistake. A yood ‘ crib 
must be more than a literal rendering ] tter |} t s in 
other instances. Munro’s translation of Lucretius, to which Mr. Butler re- 
fers, does not afford the justifi n which he seeks in It ch more 


than a literal version; it is the work of an English not less than a Latin 
scholar, who knows that cognate forms are often far from being equivalent 
in significance, and recognizes that qualities of style can only be reproduced 





by obedience to the genius of the language in which the translation is made. 
Mr. Butler’s performance is superior to what might be expected from his 
statement of its object and method, and deserves more serious attention 
from the student of Dante than he has claimed f 








A protest, however, must be entered against the notion of ‘ ‘a crib’ pure 
1 simple ” for th ivine Comedy.” Doubtless the poem is often used, 
or, rather, misused as a text-book for ‘ ers the language, but the 
object of those who appreciate Dante’s work should be to prevent, much 





more than to promote, such use of it. The ‘ Di 
f } 


served for readers who have made sufficient pro 





to allow them to give th 


é ! 





moral intention, while its linguistic elements should occupy them only so far 
as these serve to illustrate its poetic style and the mental characteristics of 
the poet. It should 1 n to read only to such youth as have already 
oat 1 : e awe . ; : 5 
gained, through som« ce of life and feeling, and through some 
acquaintance with history and literature, the capacity to recognize, in part at 
| » ] 

ieast, 3s I ic t 





salete _ 9 a } ‘ le 7 ‘ } } 
lity, and to find in its difficulties only a stimulus to their 





own exertions; to such, in ‘ > can understand, in part at least, the truth 

of Mr. Butler’s own assertion, that ‘‘ it is not too much to say that there is no 
; ag ‘ : 

one work of hu genius which can equal it as an instrument of education, 





apa ea} ’* 


ae ee 
intellectual and moral, 


Although Mr. Butler's translation cannot be 1 ] 


‘ad with pleasure as an Eng- 
n, he has studied the poem with such care that his interpreta- 
tion of disputed and obscure passages may often be consulted with advantage. 


difficulties of his task. Ilis notes are for the most 


7 
J 
a 


part scholarly and intelligent, but they are n int, and they 


away of what seems like youth- 





ved by the prt 
lconceit. Ti 


4 , 
occasion to more, Or more diver 





verses of the poem that have given 


se, commentary than two which occur in the 





famous interview, in the twenty-fourth canto, between the poet and his pre- 
decessor, Bonagiunta da Lucca. The passage is of such interest as a piece of 


** Ma di’,” 


poetic criticism of permanent significance that we cite it in full. 


ee 
asks Bon: 





hier Fdited, with Translation and Notes, by Arthur John But 
, Cambridge.’ London and New York: Macmillan & (¢ 1Lb0. 














) And | I 7 ( wh 
1 vhich |} t Ww 1 ) t 
; +) } 4 i the knot vl hl h | 
( \ t ] I weet new § which | ear 
l | him who ates, the wh 
\ I hin f to look beyond this, 
rie y \nd gi s ! ‘ 
i I { r tl ] h Lor if I yr the word 
( ’ l the fi words of Bona- 
{ en | () e€ wol und their vai inter- 
, \I B \ t end of t cant ud- 
! WwW i I i ul ( ics el ‘ , ol th 
l I i t not ] y Lb vel ( I . i t Ottimo 
cle t ] I \ i Yre { y Tit l exp i 4 n 1 iv 
Now, it happ that we do not p Le uto's « lanati t pro- 
1 It rsion of his « nt, n not many y it | ne 
’ wn, Shortly after i » be utterly untrustworthy, an 
iv it ent {t the LI text I or | nh pt lishe ' Willle, 
th her h l, the ex] ‘ y Buti not only rfectly intel le, 
it affords a : f ry signit to. the verses tl have ex- 
d so mu pute l I ! n of the whole p 3 t 
‘ lL) IS S¢ ng forth t l of tl | y of h ) vy te 
that of his ] 1eECeSsol t 1 r f wing of the dictator, | 
truth the spur i i e s] k his own | rt It is the san ] 
tl Sidney f his ne ts re] his Muse as giving to } ' 
wher ‘* word me halting fort und } was hel ple s t in } l 
¢ 
“ys - ¢ ¢ rs » on 
I ! M. ‘ : I rite 
Bonagiunta at or Imits ion of his own inferiority and that of 
the other early poet si say ! pens did not follow 
the dict r « \ hey then he adds, in the verses which 
have | ¢ el y regar i oboscu ind ! t always mis erprete 1, 
d he who sets | If t k fo ier I than this will tind no 
otl ! l tr t new stvie, betwee our versé¢ d 
your t¢ \ | \ himself to lool y | the et no- 
thi nore xt rd t her Chis is Buti’s explanatior 
Nx vede } d iit i i tuo n del d € i nostro, che quel che 
litto ¢ he tu vai stretto al movimer imo, ¢ 1 larghi Chere is 
no bet t tation than thi Of \ Butler's six notes on this passag 
(not i r the long one already referred to) two are needless, one is er- 
ror ,ando sug ts an unnecessary alteration of the text 
Mr. Butler i leed h t ink l to propose emendations in thi 
text rhe poem h yme dow ous on the whol remarkably pure 
lit he ¢ ln iscript f it are nun ) It is not like a 
clas work of which there may but two or thr manuscripts, and 
those written careless] d y al tl late of the original There are 
many manuscripts of the ‘* Div Comedy’ written during the century afte 
D ( h, and it may be safely asserted that where there is a general 
ore t in the read f the text, no e lation, however plausible 
< 1din t'ed 
l re are many points in Mr. Butler’s work that tempt to minute criti- 
ism and discussion, but matter of this sort is fitter for other columns than 
ur If we have dwelt rather upon the faults than the excellence of his 
version, it is because we trust that Mr. Butler may be led to give it tho- 
rough re mn, 1 make s he is capable of making it, not merely an aid 
to re ng the poem in Italian, but an addit to English literature 
d emi II So! nd his Sayings, | he Folk-Lore of the Old 
Plantat By Joel Chandler Hart With ustratior by Frederick S$ 


Church 
slavery t 
Mr 

Bist 
s 
sa | 


] ‘ H Moser (New York LD. Appl t & Co 1830, )— 
ik turn with other fossil remains in adorning our « ets of 
1 of science, and in gy studied under the microscope. Already 
I ‘ { nt, re t ly three or r cs 
t rr € r 4 IT S ’ ne t l - 
t work, Bu 5 ¢ st | " t reason of his general g st 


The Nation. 








‘ S| f ti f d-] i t ! 
| ed- 1 tation, w 
, | ie ON 
mic nave been pi vi YT 
war, tl ly less inter r and et 
| f ( current among the slaves have, th 
i ! mes, f d their way into print The } 
rs to | ries tl e relation in point of ful: 
] 
a Z Sons of the United States’ de to the forme: fr. H 
I how ! like | predecessors, is literary artist, and his thirty-f 
t ! ¢ Brer Rabbit, Brer Fox, Brer Tarrypin, and the rest are 
] } rs } * “4 
¢ 1 charmingly set in an episodical narrative, in which | 
iN is” figure s the confeur and a little boy as the rapt auditor. This ; 
! ement not only relieves the baldne of the several anecdotes, but giy 
Mr. Harris an opportunity to display still further his mastery of the n 
lect, of which probably no better representation has ever been g 
though when he says of it that ‘‘it is at least phonetically genuine,” he d 


not me that he h used Mr. A. J. Ellis’s Glossic, or that the same I 

ias always the same vowel or ¢ nat yund—for instance, the gin ¢ 
ludge-hanimer, suvvigus’ (savagest), izgun (onion) sets, etc. ; or t 
ound the same letter, as Aaze and hase, him and ‘im. 


} 


remember, within a year or two after the founding of t] 


Vation, that we received from an old gentleman in South Carolina a tr 
pt of veral of these animal stories; but, though intended for pi 
, they were given in the language of Addison rather than of Cudjo, 
the flavor of them v hopelessly gone. ‘This was our first knowledge of any 
ch African folk-lore. In November, 1868, and March, 1869, eight or nit 


which are repeated by Mr. Harris) were printed 


an old negro, in the 


‘taken down from the liy Ss ol 
y of Charlesion.” Variants of these have appeared in the New York 


/ndependent (Sept. 2, 1875) and in other papers, and Mr. Harris says in } 


4 / 
preface that he has had a great number to choose from. Presumably his 
tories are all of Georgian origin, though he cites a variant from Florida ; an 
he gives no proof of his statement that ‘*‘ they have become a part of the domesti 


Bak acts f } S | 
History of everv Southern lamuly. i 


pread, through our dome 


However widely they may have 


eel 
we regard it as highly probal le that 
Carolina to Florida I 
the slave-songs, the focus of the animal fables ; an hy; 
African and heathen origin. 


tic slave-trade, 


from Sout 


, 1 ., 
hborhood 





was, as in the 
othesis whicl 
finds its support in the reference of both to an 
Mr. Harris notices, from somewhat imperfect di ta, the coin¢ idence betwe« 

his tales and the Amazonian tortoise myths, as pointed out in these columns 
upon the appearance of the late Professor Hartt’s monograph. In this aspect 
is book is a serious aid to the study of primitive folk-lore. It would hav 


had 


| ‘ 
ol explanatory notes, 





a greater etymological and phonetic value if he had been less sparir 


Words like mon, soon, and Aaslett have escaped oui 
most diligent scrutiny. 


The work ha 


; a true story of the war; and Uncle Remus’s sayin 


Uncle Re- 
° The last 


The sor 


five divisions: the fables ; plantation proverbs ; 


mus Ss song 





two may be called contributions to the history of reconstruction, 


are what the Sea-Islanders designate as ‘‘ seculars,”’ and 
‘* The Plough-Hands’ Song’ 
i **Save de pacin’ 


fel’ ; 


it is a pity that no 


music accompanies them. 


is the most poceti I 


the six. The proverbs are capital: mar’ fer Sunday” ; 


**Crow en corn can’t grow in de same 


g ** Rails split ‘fo’ bre’kfus’ ’ll 
eason de dinner”; ‘‘ Hogdunner w’ich part un ‘im'Il season de turnip salad ”; 
‘‘Winter grape sour, whedder you kin reach ‘im or not”; ‘‘ Kwishins on 


} 


”: **De howlin’ dog know w’at he 


“Ef you bleedzd ter eat dirt, 


mule’s foots fashun 
secs ~s sain I 


n dirt 


done gone out er 


oks won't do ter split rails wid”; 


eat clea ’*. © Moon may shine, but a lightered knot’s mij 





handy ee 


‘You may know de way, but better keep yo’ eyes on de seven stairs”; etc., 


etc. To quote at length from the infinitely-amusing fables is out of the ques- 


We can only give the opossum’s excuse to the coon for his non- 


tion here. £ 


iveness on a critical occasion (p. 28): 


comba 


‘* «Dat’s des w’at I wuz gwineter tell you ’bout,’ sez Brer Possum, sezee 
‘I want no mo’ skeer’d dan you is right now, en’ I wuz fixin’ fer ter give Mr. 
Dog a sample er my jaw,’ sezee, ‘ but I’m de most ticklish « hap wat you eve! 
laid eyes on, en no sooner did Mr. Dog put his nose down yer "mong my ribs 
dan | got ter laffin, en I laft twel I ain't had no use er my lim’s,’ sezee, ‘ en 
it's amussy unto Mr. Dog dat I wuz ticklish, kaze a little mo’ en I'd e’t ‘im 
up,’ sezee. ‘I don’t mine fightin’, Brer Coon, no dan you duz,’ 
sezee, ‘ but I declar’ ter grashus ef I kin stan’ ticklin’. Git me in a row 
whar dey ain't no ticklin’ ‘lowed, en I’m your man,’ sezee. 

‘“ «En down ter dis day,’ continued Uncle Remus, watching the smoke 
from his pipe curl upward over the little boy’s head—‘ down ter dis day, Brer 
Possum’s bound ters’render w’en you tech him in de short ribs, en he'll laff ef 
he knows he’s gwineter be smashed fer it.’ ” 


mo 


Les Femmes qui Tuent et les Femmes qui Votent. By Alexandre Dumas, 
New York: F. W. Christern. 


As a sociologist, although 


ils. (Paris: Calmann Lévy ; 1880.)—M. 


Dumas’s position as a dramatist is well known. 
he h 


ertain limited class, his fame is not, perhaps, so securely e 





is been at great pains to take a prominent part in social discussions of a 


stablished. Those 
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n play more important and constant par the lives of women thai 
} | — 
in tho fmen. It is, in fact, the whole of their life, while it is only Fin » Arts 
, : rea Ob : c «££ ms Gos 
part of a man Woman, under the influence of this passior I ‘ 
to cer ther feeling which trequentiv overturn her reason and say] . ’ ’ - _— ' 
wage MLLE. BERNHARDT IN PHEDR! ; 
the root her sense of justice—even assuming that sense of justice to be, ' 
t the outset, strong. To allow women to take part in the civil adm tration \\ E ventured to suggest last week that the hich M Bern- 
f icty—for this is what permitting her to vote means—to allow her to sit rdt plaved 4 a Se lr t 1 | { tl ‘ S 
‘ ies, ] adin tl col 5, a de questior ol | e right, is to introduce I / uld tl i \ ° 
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ow l in the face of her rival, what sugs elt to the consecvax.| meai . ‘ 
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cr ire were suddenly permitted to take part it rnment. According | who have k sely 
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\ fine painting i fine painting tion between the character of the actor and the character of his acting is very 
I l it is te lost. Whe often anice one. It is, for instance, hardly possible to conceive of a frivolous 
tu | est h se rela- per n ever succeeding in concelving a ] rt like » Tlamilet or Lady Mack; th, 
the ! eat wor { literat yet we cannot infer frivolity from the fact that an actor failed in either of 
nce ¢ | t reputat hese part S 1 PAcdre it would be grossly unfair to Mlle. Bernhardt t 
t of mankind, of 1 hardly ki infer from her ting that she was deficient in passion, as some 
é | t however, reversed, C s have suggested. ionate s enes are invariably her best What 
‘ ef our evé iSSit whic! she does lack, as we t weck, is sustained force of emotion, which 
y t | dged apart from him rhe | creates absorption in hes part and gives rise to a genuine illusion. ‘This is th 
t]} pends entirely up ] range of | essence of all great tragi ting. It could be seen to perfection, even in he: 
f 1 fact upon his entire cl t old age, in such an actress as Risto In her J/edea she struggles with disad- 
r 1 to f error of t] 1 vantages which do not exist in the case of Mlle. Bernhardt. She played in 
{ é ! i rv to be 1 that | ge less familiar to her audience than French, and she played a youn 
rer neces to have de Pp nage when most actresses abandon the stag Yet her absorption 
t} i hat the power of « ession, mimetic or ustained power were so great that in the scene with her children we cer- 
f fee nd that the line of distinc- inly saw the real J/edea before us. 
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